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HE coal strike, if it has produced nothing else, has at least 
been quite prolific in what is commonly called the “logic of 
events,’ and has thrown an interesting light upon a number of 
economic questions. It has not only resulted in unearthing a 


clause in the tariff which surreptitiously put a duty on anthracite 
coal in spite of its figuring in the free list, but it has led to an act 
of Congress abolishing that duty and suspending for a year the 
duty on bituminous coal. Of late years the protective tariff has 
usually been defended on the ground that it was necessary to keep 
up wages and was in reality enacted for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican workingman. The action of Congress in removing the duty 
on anthracite at the very time at which the miners are trying to 
secure an increase of 20 per cent. in their pay, would indicate 
pretty plainly that at least one item was operating not for the 
benefit of the workers, but for the benefit of the owners of the 
natural resources of the country. 

The coal strike has also given off logic on another point. In 
the popular mind, monopolies are associated with high prices and 
competition with low. There exists among the great railroads 
controlling some 80 per cent. of the output of anthracite a kind 
of combination which is in the nature of a trust, though without 


its formal organization. There are so-called independent oper- 
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ators not concerned in this trust, who represent the element of 
competition. Yet we have seen during the past month a phe- 
nomenon which is sometimes assumed to be impossible, viz., two 
prices for the same commodity in the same market. Company 
coal has sold for five dollars a ton, when independent coal ranged 
above ten. The difference between the two is not one of quality, 
nor does it rest upon differences in the cost of production. It 
rests simply upon a difference of view with regard to the justum 
pretium of coal at the present time. The independent operators 
took the ground that the price which they charged was the mar- 
ket price and they were certainly right, since that was the price 
which their coal bore in the market. The companies, however, 
took the ground that it would not be good policy for them to sell 
at that price and they have, therefore, made an effort, upon the 
sincerity of which, to be sure, some doubts have been cast, to 
keep the price down. Whether this policy is one which they can 
be trusted to pursue in the long run, or whether it is to be classed 
with deathbed repentances and pre-election promises, cannot at 
the present time be stated with confidence. The one fact that is 
clear is that the companies have put themselves on record as 
charging a price below that which the market for the time being 
warranted. That the trusts may find it for their interest to sell 
at prices below the market price is also recognized in Senator 
Hoar’s so-called “anti-trust” bill, in which it is made a misde- 
meanor for companies engaged in interstate commerce to sell 
any article or product at less than its fair market value for the 
purpose of driving out of business any other person engaged 
therein. The situation suggests some interesting questions as to 
the ethics of trade and the influence of the trust upon prices. 
Cicero, in his treatise De officiis, supposes that a good man carries 
a cargo of wheat from Alexandria to Rhodes at the time of a 
famine, and raises the question whether or not it is his duty, if 
he knows that other merchantmen have set sail from Alexandria 
and are in transit, to tell the Rhodians of the fact. He gives 
the views of Diogenes of Babylon, the great and wise stoic on the 
one hand, and on the other hand those of Antipater, his disciple. 
The former takes the ground that, while it would be wrong for 
the seller to conceal such an important fact, to keep silence is not 
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to conceal, and the independent seller might well justify himself 
on the ground that he was not his brother’s keeper. But if we 
substitute for the competing merchants a shipping trust control- 
ling the entire business, it is clear that to keep silence regarding 
its own affairs could in such a juncture hardly be distinguished 
from concealment in the popular mind. And even if it were not, 
it is questionable if it would be for the interest of the trust to take 
advantage of a temporary stringency and unduly raise the 
price to such an extent as to invite the use of substitutes or to 
bring in outside competition. In other words, it may often be 
for the advantage of the trust to keep prices uniform rather than 
to allow them to fluctuate violently, as they tend to do under the 
operation of entirely free competition. This does not, of course, 
prove that trusts can always be trusted to keep prices low. Such 
a view is at once disproved by the increase in the price of oil. 
But it does show that competition may sometimes have the effect 
of raising them. The part played by the independent operators 
in the attempt to settle the strike amicably shows an equally para- 
doxical result. The competition of employers to secure labor is 
commonly supposed to make for higher wages, while the great 
combinations of employers are thought to have every advantage 
in dealing with the laborer. Yet the attempt to settle the coal 
strike out of court, to which the great companies appeared to be 
favorable, was defeated by the independent operators, who held 
an advance of but 10 per cent. in wages impossible. 

The increase in the cost of oil and of bituminous coal brings 
out another point which should be of interest to strikers. Apart 
from the mine mules, many of whom have seen the daylight for 
the first time in many years, the two interests most favorably 
affected by the strike are the interests of the bituminous mine 
owners and of the oil producers. Those who have suffered most 
are the wage-receivers all over the country, who have had to pay 
higher rates for their coal. What is in form and in popular lan- 
guage a contest between labor and capital thus proves to be in its 
results a contest waged by certain laborers at the expense of 
many others, and whether successful in the end or not, waged in 
part for the benefit of a certain class of capitalists. 
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The latest Taff-Vale decision undoubtedly marks a crisis in 
the history of English trade unions. When the House of Lords 
decided in 1go1 that a trade union might be sued for damages, 
and thus overturned the previous construction of the trade union 
act, the theoretical point was decided, but it was still doubtful 
whether or not it would be possible to secure a verdict against a 
union. But now that the railroad company has obtained a deci- 
sion awarding it $135,000 damages for the interference of the 
trade union with its business, it seems quite clear that the English 
unions are to be held to a very practical accountability for their 
actions. The enemies of trade unions naturally think that this 
will greatly weaken their influence and power. But whether it 
has this effect or not must depend upon how unions meet the 
emergency. It is quite clear that they will be obliged to pursue 
a strictly legal course; they cannot afford to take risks with the 
law. This will oblige them to make sure of their command over 
the labor market before engaging in a strike, and to do this, they 
must offer attractions to the more sober members of the trade 
in order to secure their adherence. They will have to emphasize 
their benefit features, and they will be obliged to secure their 
members more than has been done in the past against the stop- 
pages due to strikes. It is altogether possible that, if they follow 
this course, English trade unions will become not weaker but 
stronger, and that they will succeed in controlling the labor mar- 
ket even more thoroughly than they do now. But to do this 
they will have to be more orderly and law-abiding, and allow 
themselves to be guided by the far-sighted rather than by the 
short-sighted element. 

Trade unionists are opposed to pecuniary responsibility of the 
union and it is on this ground that they resist incorporation in 
the United States. And, it must be conceded, there is a good 
deal of force in the point made by Mr. Gompers in a recent num- 
ber of the American Federationist, when he says that trade 
unions would be constantly exposed to suits by sharp corporation 
lawyers and that applications for receivers might be made which 
would result in putting the management of trade union funds into 
the hands of their enemies. It is, however, commonly conceded 
in our country by lawyers that trade unions are liable to be sued 
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even without incorporation, and yet little, if any, use has been 
made of this power by employers. The fact seems to be that, in 
spite of the suspicions which have been aroused by the trickiness 
of corporation lawyers, large employers are much more influenced 
by public opinion than Mr. Gompers and some others seem to 
think. The success of a trick usually depends upon its suddenness 
and secrecy. An open attempt to crush a trade union by legal 
chicanery would probably meet with such general condemnation, 
not only on the part of the public but also on the part of the 
courts, that few corporations would have the hardihood to under- 
take it. But the possibility of legal action as a safeguard against 
illegal conspiracies on the part of the union would act as a check 
on the turbulent spirits and help the conservative elements, which 
are now more and more coming to the front in trade union man- 
agement. The boycott was thought to be seventeen years ago an 
irresistible weapon in the hands of trade unions in the United 
States, and when it was declared illegal by the courts, they seemed 
to have lost one of their most efficient implements of war. The 
Knights of Labor were certainly forced to change their policy, 
but the effect has not been to weaken trade unions; on the con- 
trary, they have grown steadily in membership and their policy 
has become more conservative and far-sighted. There is every _ 
reason to believe that a decision making the English unions 
responsible for their illegal acts will have the same effect upon 
them. It goes without saying that collective bargaining, if it is 
to be applied on a large scale, involves for its effectiveness the 
responsibility of the union, as has been recognized in New 
Zealand. 

It is significant that in the beginning of the Taff-Vale strike, 
when the Board of Trade sent a representative to try to adjust 
matters, the general secretary of the Railway Servant’s Union 
was quite ready to accept what seemed to be fair concessions on 
the part of the Railroad Company. But, as in so many cases in 
our country, the strike was carried on by the extremists in the 
local organization, contrary to the advice of the more far-sighted 
and impartial representative of the national association. The 
effect of putting a distinct pecuniary penalty upon hotheaded- 
ness will naturally be to give the conservative and judicious ele- 
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ment greater influence in the councils of unionism. The trade 
unionists who now bitterly oppose incorporation and legal respon- 
sibility may yet live to see the time when they will consider this 
responsibility a great help. For it will mean that the unions have 
passed beyond the age of boyhood, with its extravagances and 
its lack of discipline, and that they have assumed the duties and 
responsibilities of adults. 


The meeting of the American Economic Association, which 
was held December 26-29, in Philadelphia, was notable for a 
number of things. Jt was not only well attended by members, 
but it probably attracted the largest popular audience in the his- 
tory of the Association. This was undoubtedly due to the gen- 
eral interest which the coal strike has created in labor questions, 
as it was the discussion of trade unionism, not the discussion of 
the law of value, which filled the auditorium of Houston Hall. 
The advantage which the professional economist gets directly 
from discussions of this kind is probably not very great. Com- 
paratively few points are brought out which cannot be easily 
obtained in other ways. But their influence upon the position of 
economists in the community at large is considerable. The mere 
fact that the leader of a labor organization is called upon to 
explain his attitude before a body of trained men who are seek- 
ing only the truth and who are on the whole as impartial and 
fair-minded as any body of men that could be brought together, 
forces him to carefully consider his argument beforehand. He 
cannot afford to give voice to a view that is palpably fallacious 
or that is so extreme as to call forth a protest. It is not so much 
through what the economists have to tell the trade unionist as it 
is through the discipline which the audience exercises upon the 
speaker, that the trade union movement is likely to receive a 
favorable reaction from such gatherings. Merely by listening, 
the economists may thus produce some good and they cannot fail 
to encourage the moderation which is characteristic of the more 
advanced leaders of trade unionism in our country. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, the newer men in the trade union movement, 
as in socialism, are not the radicals or extremists, but they are 
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those to whom responsibility has brought a sense of the difficul- 
ties of the situation and an appreciation of the impotence of many 
of the older formulas in the face of practical questions. It is to 
be hoped that future meetings will see the continuation of this 
policy of inviting men engaged in practical affairs, whether these 
be the affairs of labor or of business administration, to present 
their views to the Association. The influence of economists on 
the public life, which is so desirable, can perhaps be as well 
brought about in this way as in any other. 
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THE PASSING OF PACIFIC BLOCKADE. 


N the report of parliamentary proceedings in the British 

House of Commons for December seventeenth, as given 

in the next morning’s issue of The Times, appear certain state- 
ments in regard to the Venezuelan imbroglio. 

Mr. Balfour had declared that in case seizure of gunboats was 
insufficient, it would be necessary to proceed to a blockade to be 
carried on by Germany and Great Britain, each taking a different 
portion of the coast. He then added: “We have no intention, 
and have never had any intention, of landing troops in Venezuela, 
or of occupying territory, even though the occupation might 
be of a temporary character. We do not think that would be 
desirable either on military or on any other grounds.” 


Mr. Hearty. “Have the United States consented to the 
blockade ?” 

Sir C. Dirxe. “I might put that question in a more specific 
way. Statements having appeared in Germany, which are 
believed in Germany, to the effect that the United States have 
declined to submit to the position of neutrals on the ground that 
there is no such thing as a pacific blockade, and that there are 
here no belligerents, have such representations been received here 
from the United States?” 

Mr. BaLrour. “As I understand the right honorable gentle- 
man’s question, he refers to a controversy as to whether there can 
or cannot be such a thing in international law as a pacific block- 
ade.” 

Sir C. Dirxe. “That is pacific according to the American 
view communicated to Germany yesterday.” 

Mr. Batrour. “I think it is very likely that the United 
States Government will think there can be no such thing as a 
pacific blockade, and I, personally, take the same view. Evi- 
dently a biockade does involve a state of war.” 

* * * * * 


Mr. Hearty. “A state of war! Has war been declared?” 
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Mr. Batrour. “Does the honorable and learned gentleman 
suppose that without a state of war you can take the ships of 
another Power and blockade its ports?” 


This official announcement that the British government con- 
siders the usage of pacific blockade a thing of the past, is highly 
interesting and makes a convenient excuse for a brief inquiry 
into the history and theory of the practice. There is also occa- 
sion for thought in the substitute for it, which Mr. Balfour 
announces, a war blockade without landing troops or occupying 
territory. 

Pacific blockade was a nineteenth century idea, quite often 
employed in the first half of the century, though not given its 
name until 1849 by Hautefeuille. The first instance took place in 
Greece in the year 1827, and illustrates very well the nature of 
the practice. The powers, in behalf of oppressed Greece, which 
was trying to secure its independence of the Porte, asked an 
armistice of Turkey and offered mediation. This was declined. 
The allied fleets then applied blockade to certain coasts of 
Greece. There ensued, in an unpremeditated way, the battle 
of Navarino, the destruction of the Turkish fleet and Greek inde- 
pendence. 

There have been since 1827 some fifteen instances of the 
same practice, though some of them are open to question. Of 
these five occurred between 1830 and 1840; five between 1879 
and 1888; the others at varying intervals. The blockade of 
Crete by six Powers, in 1897, is the most recent example. In 
four cases action was aimed at or in behalf of Greece. Six cases 
took place on the American continent. The United States has 
never shared in a pacific blockade. Every instance save two 
has been participated in by France or Great Britain. 

There are two characteristics which appear in all these cases: 
(1) an immense superiority of force; (2) coercion, to compel 
a weak state to do or refrain from doing a certain thing. 
Pacific blockade is thus a species of international pressure or 
bullying to bring about a result which, without force, owing to 
the equality of states, would be unattainable. Practically then 
it is based on the inequality of states. One party to a quarrel 
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pronounces judgment and then proceeds to execute it. Whether 
the verdict is just or unjust there is little means of knowing, for 
the statements of both parties are entirely biased. Might makes 
right. On the other hand, how without some such drastic prac- 
tice can the less civilized states be forced to guarantee fair treat- 
ment to the persons and the property of the more civilized, and 
to respect treaty obligations between the two! There are but 
two cases, if we except Turkey and Greece, where a state of 
the continent of Europe has been thus constrained; Holland to 
accept the separation of Belgium, and Portugal by the blockade 
of the Tagus, to redress French grievances. All the rest were 
aimed at states which, at certain periods in their history, through 
domestic instability or uncertain judicial process or intentional 
aggression, have made life or property or treaty faith insecure. 
New Grenada, The Argentine, Formosa, Brazil, Chili, Zanzibar— 
these are some of the objects of this coercion. Through their 
large native population and the unfortunate frequency of revolu- 
tion, such states as these at times have been unable to fulfill their 
international duties. Diplomacy is vain, for there is no respon- 
sible body to deal with. Arbitration is doubtful, for there is no 
certainty that the award will be held binding. What is there left 
but forcible redress! 

But whether pacific blockade, which is but one form of the 
redress or coercion referred to, is just or unjust as to the object 
of it, is a question of less importance perhaps than its legality 
as applied to third parties, who for convenience sake, but inaccu- 
rately, may be called neutrals. For neutrals imply a war, and 
blockade implies a war, but in pacific blockade there is professedly 
no war. ‘The participants in a pacific blockade can shut in the 
commerce of the blockaded state. They can exclude their own 
ships. But can they also apply their measure to others, under 
penalty? Here is a dilemma. If the blockade is not applied 
to neutrals, it will fall far short of being effective. If it is 
applied to neutrals, it is putting a restraint upon them which only 
war justifies, and very possibly the neutral will refuse to submit. 

Upon this crucial point there is very abundant opinion amongst 
publicists; there is also some evidence of national policy. 

Of all writers upon International Law, the Englishman, Hall, 
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perhaps has most authority. He is robustly British in his ten- 
dencies, and his government has employed a pacific blockade 
more freely than any other power. Yet he writes (Hall’s Int. 
Law, 2d ed., p. 240): “The practice is not therefore one which 
has any pretension to have established itself by usage; it must 
stand or fall by reference to general principle. From this point 
of view it is difficult to see how it can be defended. Blockade is 
not a measure which affects blockaded states alone. When 
access to a port is closed every one suffers, the course of whose 
business leads him to come in or go out of it; and third states 
only consent that their subjects shall be exposed to the loss and 
inconvenience inseparable from interruption of trade as one of 
the concessions which it has become habitual for neutrals to make 
to belligerents. Blockade is thus essentially an incident of war. 

The real question then is whether a state in time of 
peace can endeavor to obtain redress from a second state for 
actual or supposed injuries by means which inflict loss and incon- 
venience upon other countries.”” Amongst modern writers of 
authority who substantially concur in this opinion may be cited 
T. J. Lawrence, Holland, Westlake, Phillimore, Woolsey, 
Hannis Taylor, Bluntschli and Fiore. And the Institut de Droit 
International in 1887 adopted a declaration that in case of pacific 
blockade the neutral must be allowed to pass it freely. It also 
advocated the sequestration instead of the confiscation of the 
vessels of the blockaded power. 

Those states which have found the practice of pacific blockade 
convenient, would not be likely to declaim against it by the 
mouths of their statesmen. Nevertheless Lord Palmerston, 
quoted by Hall, wrote of the blockade of La Plata in 1846, as 
follows: ‘The real truth is, though we had better keep the fact 
to ourselves, that the French and English blockade of the Plata 
has been from first to last illegal. Peel and Aberdeen have 
always declared that we have not been at war with Rosas; 
but blockade is a belligerent right, and unless you are at war 
with a state you have no right to prevent ships of other states 
from communicating with the ports of that state—nay, you can- 
not prevent your own merchant ships from doing so.” And 
therefore he proposed to “legalize retrospectively” the opera- 
tions of blockade by a formal peace with Rosas. 
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As to the last statement, that without war you cannot prevent 
your own ships from communicating with a state, that is not 
strictly accurate, for it can certainly be done by civil embargo, 
which is a kind of pacific blockade by a state of its own ports 
as affecting its own ships, and why not by pacific blockade as 
well? And this is believed to be the case. (Bluntschli, $506.) 

In contrast to Lord Palmerston, Senator Sumner, discussing 
the Johnson-Clarendon Treaty in 1869, seems to have been of 
opinion that Lincoln’s blockade of the Confederacy in 1861 
should have been held a pacific blockade by Great Britain, in 
restraint of neutral commerce, but not a proof of war. It is 
believed that no other jurist has taken this ground and it is 
certainly fortunate that the North did not try to maintain it. 
In fact, Wharton, in his Digest,’ which summarizes the inter- 
national law by which this country is guided, gives quite a 
contrary opinion: “Yet notwithstanding these precedents, the 
weight of authority is that, while as a war measure a blockade 
when effectual will be internationally respected, this will not be 
the case with a blockade instituted as part of a system of pacific 
pressure.” 

To the same purport may be quoted a despatch of Lord Gran- 
ville to M. Waddington, November 11, 1884, when France 
was trying to coerce China by excluding third parties from 
Formosa, that “the contention of the French Government, that 
a pacific blockade confers on the blockading power the right to 
capture and condemn the ships of third nations for a breach of 
such a blockade, is in conflict with the established principles of 
International Law.”* France had actually enforced such rights 
of capture against neutrals in her pacific blockade of Mexico in 
1838. But England failed to follow this example in 1850. The 
blockade of Crete in 1897 followed a middle course, being made 
applicable to Greek vessels, but allowing access to the ships of 
the powers and to neutrals for the landing of goods, “Pourvu 
qu’elles ne soint ni destinées aux troupes grecques ni dirigées 
vers l’intérieur’’; in other words, if they did not interfere with 

1A Digest of the International Law of the United States, taken from docu- 
ments issued by Presidents and Secretaries of State and from decisions of 


Federal Courts and opinions of Attorneys-General. 364, vol. iii. 
* From Holland’s Studies in International Law, p. 143. 
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the process of coercion. Had there existed a trade between 
Crete and the United States, the latter might have taken five 
years earlier the stand which Mr. Hay has taken in the Vene- 
zuelan blockade: it must not be applied to third parties. As a 
further evidence of national policy may be cited the fact that 
no treaty authorizes the employment of pacific blockade. 

From this imperfect review of legal and political opinion of 
pacific blockade, one gets the impression that there has existed 
a growing doubt as to its value even in the minds of those 
employing it. Its results have not been uniform. Sometimes it 
has resulted in war; more often it has attained its end and forced 
the distressed state into a line of action or a measure of redress 
with no nominal breach of the peace. But this form of reprisals 
must not lead to the seizure of the property of neutrals. On this 
point the weight of opinion and of reason is decisive. Yet with- 
out the right to distress an enemy by cutting off the neutral’s 
trade, pacific blockade is comparatively ineffective. No won- 
der then that Mr. Balfour, in his flippant retort to an Irish 
M. P., should show that he has thrown that weapon away and 
seeks something sharper. “Does the honorable and learned gen- 
tleman suppose that without a state of war, you can take the ships 
of another Power and blockade its ports?” As if England had 
not done this for seventy years. For a clumsy, ineffective means 
of coercion of doubtful legality, he substitutes war. And it is 
the force of neutral sentiment and interest which has compelled 
the change. In my judgment, this is but a fresh illustration of the 
fact that the demand of neutral trade to be as unrestricted as 
possible has been the most potent factor in the growth of inter- 
national law, ever since that armed neutrality of 1780 first 
arrayed and combined the neutral interest against the belligerent. 

If pacific blockade passes and we get war, pure and simple, 
instead, how does the neutral stand? On the face of things he 
is bound to respect a war blockade or suffer the recognized 
penalty. We know the rules of war. When France called her 
blockade of Formosa ‘pacific,’ England, regarding facts rather 
than phrases, said you call your action pacific because you want 
to coal at Hongkong. You are really a belligerent and we a 
neutral, and as such are bound to prevent your coaling in our 
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With some diffidence I venture to ask if Mr. Balfour’s substi- 
tution of war for pacific blockade against Venezuela is not in the 
nature of a device which the neutral has the right to scrutinize 
very much as England did the pretense of France in Formosa? 

Recalling Mr. Balfour’s statement in Parliament, “We never 
had any intention of landing troops in Venezuela or of occupying 
territory even temporarily,” one asks what sort of a war it is 
which is thus to be waged. Here is the situation. Pacific 
blockade, by pretty general admission, cannot be applied to third 
parties. In coercing Venezuela, no measure can be effective 
which does not apply to third parties unless there is occupation 
of territory. But landing troops and occupying territory is 
risky, expensive and, coming on top of the Boer war, inadmissi- 
ble. Moreover, there is the Monroe Doctrine to reckon with. 
Coercion at the expense of third parties is the only course then 
which is both effective and safe. So war is substituted for 
reprisals, war blockade for pacific blockade. But the neutral 
may argue in reply, “This is not real war. It is only pacific 
blockade in disguise.’ It is called war only to give rights against 
neutral commerce. It is to be waged on one element only, by 
one arm of the service only. It is war at the neutral expense, 
a kind of international boycott, where the innocent trader as well 
as the aggrieved trader is debarred from furnishing goods to 
the boycotted party. Real war we are bound to respect. _Imita- 
tion war, our own interests compel us to regard with suspicion 
and strip from it all pretenses. 

In the action of England and Germany against Venezuela all 
the forms have been observed: so many days for ships in port to 
clear; so many more before neutral capture can be effective. 
Yet in the last analysis there does not exist the true principle 
of war, the attempt to redress one’s wrongs by making the wrong- 
doer smart. 

If this suggestion has force, if pacific blockade is ineffective, 
and landing troops inadmissible and war without it a sham, yet 
some form of pressure necessary, — what is there left! Two 
courses are left, (1) what a Frenchman called “ intelligent 
destruction,” that is punitive measures without seizure of ter- 
ritory; or (2), some form of arbitration. As between the two 
there can be no hesitation from the American point of view. 

THEODORE S. WoOoLsEY. 
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THE POVERTY OF AN ENGLISH TOWN. 


R. ROWNTREP'’S study’ of the social and economic con- 
dition of the working people of York, England, can be 
compared only with Charles Booth’s great work on the “Life 
and Labor of the People in London.” The significance of the 
study is enhanced by the fact, which seems to be well established, 
that York, a town of something over 75,000 inhabitants, is fairly 
representative of the cities of provincial England. What we 
formerly knew concerning the extent and degree of poverty in 
the great metropolis only, we may now know in a general way in 
respect to the smaller English cities. 

While this book was evidently designed to be thus correlated 
to Mr. Booth’s work and while both authors recognize* that a 
similar extent of poverty is found in both fields of inquiry, the 
impression left upon the reader by the two works is very differ- 
ent. The study of London was made at a time of comparatively 
depressed industrial conditions, and Mr. Booth says* that 
throughout his inquiry he leaned to the safe side, preferring to 
paint things too dark rather than too bright, in order to avoid 
the chance of understating the evils with which society has to 
deal. His conclusion concerning the great bulk (classes C and 
D) even of those placed below the poverty line is that they 
“are neither ill-nourished nor ill-clad according to any standard 
that can reasonably be used.” * 

On the other hand, the inquiry at York was made at a time 
of “almost unexampled demand for labor (summer, 1899).” 
The author gives one the impression of constantly choosing the 
under rather than the over-statement of the poverty encountered, 
and yet the conclusion is reached that about 30 per cent. of the 
population of the city was suffering for the want of sufficient 
food and clothing and “that the wages paid for unskilled labor 
in York are insufficient to provide food, shelter, and clothing 
adequate to maintain a family of moderate size in a state of bare 

' Poverty: A Study of Town Life. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. London and 


New York: The Macmillan Company, rgot, pp. xviii, 437. $3.50. 
*See Poverty, page 300. * Life and Labor, vol. i, p. 5. ‘Ibid, vol. ix, p. 5. 
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physical efficjency.””1 Every expense on the part of the laborer’s 
family” for railway fare, for newspapers or postage, for charity, 
club, or trade union, for dolls, marbles or sweets, for tobacco or 
beer, for fine clothing, for medical treatment, or for burials must 
“be met by limiting the diet; or, in other words, by sacrificing 
physical efficiency.” * 

This gloomy conclusion, compared with that reached by Mr. 
Booth, evidently cannot be explained on the ground that the con- 
ditions in York are essentially worse than those in London. Not 
only do we have the statements of both authors against such an 
inference, but a careful study of the data presented gives no such 
indication. Wages in York are but slightly less than those 
given for London and the difference seems to be balanced by an 
advantage in respect to the cost of rent and provisions. Only 
6.4 per cent. of the population of York were found living under 
crowded conditions (over two persons to each room), while 
Mr. Booth reports 33 per cent. so crowded in London. Mr. 
Booth’s statement in regard to the welfare of the poor is appar- 
ently an expression of personal opinion, the opinion of a man 
eminently qualified to speak with authority upon the subject. 
Mr. Rowntree’s conclusion, on the other hand, is not given as 
an expression of personal opinion, but as the logical result of 
direct investigation of the resources and requirements of the 
wage-earner’s family. 

Very little is given in this book to correspond with the 
detailed study of the various trades, and of the population 
grouped by trades, which fills five volumes of Mr. Booth’s work, 
but the classification according to income and standard of living 
is more thoroughly done, and an additional inquiry of special 
significance is made in order to establish the minimum necessary 
expenditure for the maintenance of merely physical health and 
efficiency. With this minimum established the author is able to 
separate those living in poverty into two groups: 

(1) Families whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of merely physical 
efficiency, and 


' Page 133. 
* If the family numbers four or more and contains no supplementary earners. 


3 Page 134. 
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(2) Families whose total earnings would be sufficient for the 
maintenance of merely physical efficiency were it not that some 
portion is absorbed by other expenditure, either useful or waste- 


ful. 
These two conditions are termed respectively primary and sec- 


ondary poverty. 

The investigation at York involved a personal visit to each of 
the 11,560 working-class homes in the town. Notes were taken 
concerning the housing conditions, rent, occupation of head of 
family, earnings of wife and children, lodgers, and the general 
character and condition of the home. The earnings of heads of 
families were for the most part estimated from a genera! knowl- 
edge of the rates prevailing in each occupation, an allowance being 
made for short time and the cost of tools. The total income 
of each family was thus worked out and compared with the 
number and age of its members, and a classification of the popu- 
lation was made according to the economic condition in which 
they were thus found. 

Mr. Booth’s example is followed in assigning the letters of 
the alphabet to these divisions of the population, but the divi- 
sions themselves do not correspond with those made by Mr. 
Booth. Classes A, B, C, D, E, F as described in London 
represent natural groups, and the classification has come into 
somewhat general use in the discussion of social questions. It 
seems needlessly confusing for Mr. Rowntree to use the same 
letters to designate his arbitrary divisions based entirely upon the 
relative income of the families. 

Lines of division are made at incomes (for moderate families) 
of 18, 21 and 30 shillings per week.1 The four divisions thus 
formed of the wage-earning families comprise respectively 2.6, 
5-9, 20.7 and 32.4 per cent. of the total population of the town. 

A statistical study of the separate groups gives the following 
results : 


'These figures are for families of moderate size—with two to four children. 
Unusually large or unusually small families may be counted respectively in the 
class below or the class above the one in which they would otherwise fall. 
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Crass A. Cuass B. Crass C. Cass D, 
Income under Income 18s. Income 218. 
188. for a mod- and under and under © 308. 
erate family. 218. ; OF over. 


Average size of family, , ‘ 3 4.56 4.11 4.03 
Average family income, P Tgs. gd. 26s. 7d. od. 
Average rent paid, : 2s.g%d. 3s. 4s. 4d. 5s. 4d. 
Percentage of income contributed 
by the male head of family, . 38.8 76.4 84.3 71.2 
by female head of family, ; so! 13.3 4.3 3 
by supplementary earners, ; 10 7.3 7.8 22.6 
by lodgers and boarders, ‘ 1.2 3 2.6 3.2 


The chapter on “The Poverty Line’ contains the pivotal argu- 
ment of the book. The work of various investigators concern- 
ing the amount of nutriment necessary for health and efficiency 
is considered and reasons are given for adopting the standard 
given by Professor Atwater of Connecticut for a man engaged in 
moderate muscular work, viz.: a dietary having a fuel value of 
3500 calories and containing 125 grams of protein. A woman 
requires four-fifths of this amount and a child from six to nine 
years of age one-half. To ascertain the necessary cost of this 
amount of food, a standard weekly dietary is chosen from the 
cheapest of the rations recommended by the Local Government 
Board for the use of workhouses. This standard dietary seems 
abstemious enough. It contains no butcher’s meat whatever, 
butter and new milk are allowed only to children, and even mar- 
garine appears only in the bill of fare for Sunday. Yet some 
variety is given, and chemical analysis reveals the required 
nutrient values. The cost of this dietary, calculated at the 
retail prices prevailing at York, is for men, 3s. 3d.; for women, 
_ 2s. gd.; for children aged 8 to 16, 2s. 7d.; for children under 
8, 2s.1d. This gives an average of 3s. each per week for adults, 
and 2s.3d for children.? These latter are the figures used in the 
subsequent calculations. 

After a somewhat careful study of the necessary expenditure 
in addition to food and rent, the conclusion is reached that an 
average weekly outlay of 6d. is required to clothe an adult, and 
5d. to clothe each child. Fuel must cost the family 1s. rod. 


* The heads of nearly one-half of the families with incomes less than 18s. were 


widows. 
* The relative cost of the dietary for children is made larger by the compara- 
tively free use of milk and butter. 
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per week, and an expense of 2d. per week for each member of the 
family must be allowed for other household sundries. No 
attempt is made to ascertain a minimum necessary cost for rent 
on the ground that the number of tenements available at a given 
price is limited, but the price actually paid by each family is 
accepted as the necessary expenditure for rent.’ 

By the use of the above figures the expenditure absolutely 
required to support a given family in a state of physical efficiency 
was calculated. If the family income was less than this amount, 
the family was placed below the primary poverty line; if the 
income was greater the family was placed above the line. In 
this way it was determined that “no less than 1465 families, 
comprising 7230 persons, were living in primary poverty. This 
is equal to 15.46 per cent. of the wage-earning class in York, 
and to 9.91 per cent. of the whole population of the city.”* If 
the argument is sound, very nearly one-tenth of the population 
not only is underfed, but cannot possibly supply itself with the 
needed food, shelter and raiment, however carefully every penny 
of its income may be utilized. 

In the house to house canvass note was taken of those house- 
holds where want and squalor were evident, or where the appear- 
ance of the children or the evidence of neighbors indicated a lack 
of nourishment and clothing. This enumeration gave 20,302 
persons or 27.84 per cent. of the population of the city as living 
in poverty. Subtracting from this the 1o per cent. who were in 
primary poverty, a balance of about 18 per cent. of the city’s 
population was found to be in poverty because some portion of 
the family income was wasted or applied to some other use than 
the supply of the cheapest necessities. So close are family in- 
comes to the line of necessity that an indulgence to the extent 
of 2s. weekly would throw 2312 people below the poverty line 
in addition to those in primary poverty, while an indulgence of 
6s. weekly, the estimated average expenditure for drink, would 
account for the poverty of more than an additional 10 per cent. 
of the community.® 

' The weekly rents paid vary from Is. to 7s., the average being, for one room 
Is. 7d., for two rooms 2s. 6d., for three rooms 3s. 6d., for four rooms 4s. 7%4d., 


for five rooms 5s. 9d. 


Page 111. 3 Page 112. 
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The people living in primary poverty are analysed in respect to 
the immediate cause of the poverty as follows: 


Sec. 1. Death of chief wage-earner, , , . 15.63 per cent. 
Sec. 2. Illness or old age of chief wage-earner, . ae © 
Sec. 3. Chief wage-earner out of work, . 
Sec. 4. Irregularity of work, . ‘ * 
Sec. 5. Largeness of family (more than4 children), 22.16 
Sec. 6. In regular work but at low wages, E a ie 


In sections 1 and 2 the total income of the families, including 
poor relief, was but about two-thirds of what was required for 
maintenance in a state of physical efficiency. The income in sec- 
tion 3 was less than one-third the required amount. Sections 
4, 5 and 6 showed deficiencies in the income approximating one- 
fourth, one-eleventh and one-fifth respectively. 

As the ordinary unskilled laborer earns enough to support 
himself and wife, but not enough to give adequate support to a 
family of children, the course of a laborer’s life is pictured in a 
diagram which tells the whole story in a most vivid manner. 

The welfare of the race seems to be jeopardized by the fact 
that both childhood and the child-bearing period must be passed 
in a state of chronic want. 

A chapter on the ‘Relation of Poverty to Health’ brings 
further evidence that the unsatisfied wants of the poor are real. 
For the purpose of comparison three areas were chosen, each 
inhabited by 5000 or more working-class people. The first was 
the poorest large district in the city, the second was inhabited 
for the most part by a middle class of labor, while the third 
area, or group of areas, was occupied by the best class of wage- 
earners. The death-rates in the three areas were found to be 
27.78, 20.71 and 13.49.” The death-rate for children under five 
years to one thousand population was 13.96, 10.50 and 6.00. 
The percentage of children born who died before they were 
twelve months old was found to be, in the respective areas, 24.7, 
18.4, and 17.3. Additional evidence was secured by exam- 
ining the school children from these three sections. The age, 
height, weight and general physical condition of each child were 
noted. The advantage lay with the prosperous at every age. 
The combined averages for boys were: 


' Many of these families were running into debt. 2 Page 205. 
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Poorest. Middle. 
Height, inches, . 45% 48% 49% 
General physical condition— 
very good, per cent., 7 ; 2.8 7.4 27.4 
good, 14.6 20.1 33.8 
fair, 31 53.7 27.4 
bad, ‘ 51.6 18.8 11.4 


The low physical condition of English working people is also 
indicated by the fact “that the health and physical development 
of one-half of the recruits who applied for enlistment in the Brit- 
ish army during 1900 was below the comparatively low standard 
required by the army authorities.’ 

No part of the book is more enlightening than the ninety-nine 
pages devoted to the study of family budgets. Fourteen of the 
families represented received incomes of less than 26s., four work- 
ing-class families received more than 26s., and the dietaries of six 
families of the servant-keeping class were secured for the purpose 
of comparison. Of course, the number of budgets is too small 
to be safely used for generalization, but it is of interest to note 
the apparent opposition to Engel’s law, in the fact that 51 per 
cent. of the income of the poorer families was spent for food 
and 18 per cent. for rent, while the working-class families receiv- 
ing over 26s. weekly spent 56 per cent. for food and 13.5 per cent. 
for rent. Throughout the book the reader is impressed with the 
singular elasticity of the food element in expenditure. Appar- 
ently the York laborer regards his other expenditures as the 
necessities and lays out for food whatever may be left, however 
meager or ample the remainder may be. The poorest families 
bought their food most economically, securing for one shilling an 
average of 179 grams of protein and a fuel value of 5585 calories. 
The families with incomes above 26s. secured, upon the average, 
143 grams of protein and a fuel value of 4392 calories, while a 
shilling brought to the servant-keeping families only 94% grams 
of protein and a fuel value of 3065 calories. Some of the diet- 
aries given in these family budgets were hardly surpassed in the 
amount of nutriment secured for the outlay even by the standard 
dietary chosen by Mr. Rowntree to represent the minimum cost 


1 Page 220. 
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of living. The amount of food, however, was found to be insuf- 
ficient. That of families receiving less than 26s. a week fell short 
of Professor Atwater’s standard upon the average 23 per cent. 
in fuel value and 29 per cent. in protein. The indication seems 
clear that “the laboring classes, upon whom the bulk of the 
muscular work falls, and who form so large a proportion of the 
industrial population, are seriously underfed.”’ That industrial 
efficiency must be seriously impaired, seems an inevitable con- 
clusion. “These facts,’ the author states,’ “always important, 
have now acquired an urgency that it is not easy to exaggerate 
in consequence of the stress and keenness of international com- , 
petition.” 

Several interesting chapters must be passed with slight men- 
tion as they are somewhat aside from the main argument of the 
book. The chapter on housing shows a remarkable predominance 
of the single cottage home. Of the 11,560 working-class homes, 
11,064 are in separate buildings. The cottage system is of course 
more costly than the tenement, and the frequent absence of proper 
sanitary equipment is not to be wondered at, but the ordinary 
rental of four or five shillings per week for a four-room house 
seems low from an American standpoint, and the comparative 
absence of the crowded tenement building is an advantage of no 
little importance. Some special study was given to public houses, 
of which 338 were licensed to supply intoxicating liquors to a 
population numbering 77,793. Elementary education has made 
great advances in York since the establishment of the School 
Board in 1889, though the majority of the children still attend 
the voluntary (church) schools. The age at which the pupils 
leave school is spoken of as lamentably low. About 10 per cent. 
leave before they reach the age of fourteen by passing the so 
called labor examination. Only a minority remain after they are 
fourteen years of age. This is thought to compare unfavorably 
with conditions in the United States and Germany. A church 
census indicated that an average of about 28 per cent. of the 
adult population of York attend places of worship each Sunday. 
Trade unions have a total membership of about 2539 in York. 
There have been no serious strikes in recent years. A coopera- 


1 Page 261. 
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tive distributing society was established in York in 1858. It 
now operates 21 stores and numbers 7250 members. It is 
thought to “have undoubtedly had a good effect upon the habits 
of the working classes.”” Friendly societies in York have a total 
enrollment of about 10,662 members. Industrial life insurance 
seems to be almost universal among the wage-earning people. 
Seventy-five agents spend all their time in collecting the weekly 
dues. 

Poor relief is the last topic discussed. On January I, 1901, 
492 inmates were being supported in the York workhouse. This 
includes 70 children, who were separated from the other paupers 
and sent to the public schools. A vagrant ward was maintained 
at the workhouse, where each month from 500 to 700 casuals 
were given lodging, bread and gruel in return for breaking a 
small amount of stone. In the course of the year families num- 
bering 2248 persons received public outdoor relief. In view of 
the fact that the author finds 20,000 people living in poverty, of 
whom 7000 are too poor even with the greatest economy to supply 
themselves with an adequate amount of the bare necessities, the 
reader may be somewhat surprised by the statement! that “there 
is no doubt a considerable amount of abuse in connection with 
the giving of out-reliefi—persons receiving it who are not really 
destitute, or who have relations who could and should maintain 
them, whilst others receive it only to spend it upon drink.” 

In regard to the possibility of lifting families above the poverty 
line through charitable assistance, Mr. Rowntree says:? “Any 
gain in material comfort would have been dearly purchased at the 
cost of independence of character, and the consequence of such 
artificial support would be grave, economically as well as mor- 
ally.” No attempt is made to point out the way of escape from 
the hard conditions, but the belief is expressed* “that however 
difficult the path of social progress may be, a way of advance will 
open out before patient and penetrating thought if inspired by a 
true human sympathy.” 

The failure of outdoor relief, both in adequacy and in discre- 
tion, appears in strong evidence, but on the other hand the fact 
that two relieving officers whose honesty and ability are unques- 


? Page 115. 3 Page 304. 


1 Page 376. 
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tioned failed to find 2248 beneficiaries without including a con- 
siderable number who were not proper subjects for the relief, 
cannot fail to throw some shadow of doubt upon the accuracy 
of the author’s calculations concerning the extent of poverty. No 
one can wonder that a large amount of destitution should exist 
in a community where one-sixth of the income of the working 
classes is spent for intoxicating drink. The problem of poverty 
as the result of improvidence, sickness and misfortune is familiar, 
but some of the figures brought out in this book are new and 
startling, especially the figures showing that 10 per cent. of the 
community was in what the author calls primary poverty (unable 
to provide the necessities for physical efficiency even with the 
strictest economy), although in nearly three-fourths of these 
families the husband and father was in regular work! A very 
close examination of the author’s calculations and methods seems 
called for, and not the least merit of the book lies in the fact that 
the whole process is placed before the reader, so that each step 
can be verified or criticized. 

The most vulnerable point in the argument seems to lie in the 
figures fixed upon as the minimum cost of living. It will be 
remembered that the necessary expense for food was determined 
by choosing a standard dietary from economical food materials 
and reckoning the cost of these articles in the retail markets 
of York. The casual reader may not notice that while Profes- 
sor Atwater’s views are endorsed concerning the amount of food 
required, the chosen dietary stands quite a little above Professor 
Atwater’s standard, as is shown in the following table: 


For MEN. | For WoMEN. For CHILDREN, 8 to 16.| FoR CHILDREN,3 to 8. 


| Fuel value Protein Fuel value Protein | Fuel value Protein | Fuel value Protein 
(calories), (grams). (calories). (grams).| (calories). (grams). | (calories). (grams). 


Professor 
Atwater’s 
standard,! | 

Rowntree’s 


3500 125 2800 100 2225 81.25) 1575 56.25 


standard 
dietary. 


3478 137 2923 115.5) 2634 87.2 1824 66 


1 Professor Atwater estimates that a boy 14 to 16 years of age requires eight- 
tenths the food of a man, a girl of the same age, seven-tenths; a child 10 
to 13, six-tenths; a child 6 to 9, five-tenths; a child 2 to 5, four-tenths, and a 
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It will be observed that the protein (the costly part of the 
food) supplied in Rowntree’s standard dietary is nearly 12 per 
cent. in excess of the requirement, and the same percentage of 
excess appears in the fuel value of the dietary for women and 
children. Several other considerations also detract from the 
weight of the author’s rather direful deductions. His standard 
dietary for children is not especially economical, so that while 
the average child is supposed by Professor Atwater to require 
about one-half the food of a man, Mr. Rowntree figures the 
cost of the child’s food as three-fourths that of the adult. Even 
nursing infants are reckoned in at this high rate. Again, Mr. 
Rowntree estimates a necessary cost of 5d. per week for clothing 
for each child. That children can be and are clothed at less 
expense than this, is shown clearly in the analysis of family bud- 
gets. For instance, budget No. 1 (pages 265 and 266), kept 
for one year, shows an average expense of a trifle over 12d. per 
week for clothing two adults and five children. Mr. Rowntree 
also allows as a necessary expense the uniform amount of 2d. 
per head for sundries, while an inspection of the family budgets 
indicates that the large families spend little if any more for 
sundries than the small families. 

It will be observed that all these errors tend in the same direc- 
tion. They all lead to the over-estimation of the cost of support- 
ing children. In the aggregate this over-estimation is certainly 
large enough to make a material difference in the statistics of 
poverty. Concrete evidence of the over-estimation is readily 
found in the chapter devoted to family budgets. Mr. Rowntree 
makes out! the minimum weekly expenditure of a family of two 
adults and five children as 28s. tod. Budget No. I represents a 
family of this size living, very closely to be sure, yet with some 
degree of self-respect and comfort, on an average of 18 shillings. 
Mr. Rowntree would place among those in primary poverty and 
necessarily underfed any family of one adult and five children 
child under 2, three-tenths. The classification of ages does not correspond 
exactly with that made by Mr. Rowntree. In making the above table Professor 
Atwater’s estimate for children from 8 to 16 is computed as sixty-five one-hun- 
dredths of the food required bya man; for children from 3 to 8, forty-five 


one-hundredths of the food required by a man. 
1 Page I10. 
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unless the family income amounted at least to 23s. 8d., but budget 
No 3 tells of a widow and five children who were evidently getting 
along fairly well on 15 shillings per week. She was paying four 
shillings a week for rent, although over 2000 single houses in 
York were rented at a lower rate, and an expenditure of another 
shilling per week would have easily placed the diet of the whole 
family above Professor Atwater’s standard. According to Mr. 
Rowntree’s method of figuring, the necessary cost of food for 
this family would be 14s. 3d., though they were actually spending 
but 7s. 9%d. for food.’ Similar evidence is given by the other 
budgets of poor families with numerous children. There would 
seem to be good reason for placing the over-estimation of the 
necessary cost of living for children at from 8d. to Is. each per 
week. 

With these facts in mind let us again turn to the analysis by 
causes of the 7230 people in primary poverty.” Sections 1, 2, 
3 and 4 call for no comment. Such figures are found in all 
reports of the causes of poverty. Section 5 surprised us by show- 
ing 1602 persons in poverty on account of the largeness of the 
families to which they belonged. These families contained upon 
the average six children each. If the author over-estimated the 
necessary cost of living 1od. per week for each child, it would 
make a difference, upon the average, of 5s. for each family. As 
Mr. Rowntree’s calculations gave an average weekly deficit of 
only 2s. 934d., it will at once be seen that, if the families are 
averaged together, this correction throws the whole group well 
above the primary poverty line. Section 6 was no less sur- 
prising in showing 3756 persons in primary poverty on account 
of the lowness of the wages received by the heads of the fami- 
lies. These families contained upon the average about 3% chil- 

'Mr. Rowntree might get some good suggestions from these family budgets 
and add a few appetizing articles to his standard dietary without increasing the 
cost. The dietary of this widow with five children included among other things, 
beef, liver, bacon, fish, eggs, cheese, butter and new milk. The budget num- 
bered 1° gives a dietary, if the presence of the children is taken into considera- 
tion, even more economical than Mr. Rowntree’s standard (i. e., it gives more 
protein and more fuel value to each shilling of expenditure ; see page 238), yet 
we find among the articles provided, meat, liver, tripe, mutton, bacon, fish, lard, 


butter, milk, eggs, cheese, currants, apples, onions, peas, and jam. 
® Pages 119-135. 
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dren each. At 10d. for each child an over-estimate of about 3s. 
for each family is indicated, while Rowntree’s calculations show 
an average weekly deficit of 5s. per family. The average of 
these families would still appear below the poverty line, but it 
is evident that if the correction were made a considerable num- 
ber would be rescued from this category. 

It is evident also that the ranks of primary poverty are crowded 
unnecessarily by Mr. Rowntree’s method of allowing the actual 
rent paid to pass as the lowest expenditure for rent attainable. A 
glance at the investigators’ note books' shows that the amount 
of rent paid often fails to correspond with the family income. 
A widow, for instance, with three children and rated as very 
poor, pays 4s. 3d. for the family of four, while just below is 
a joiner with two adult sons, classed with the most well-to-do 
wage-earners, who pays 2s. 6d. for a family of six persons. 
Pages 66 and 70 give some particulars concerning 48 typical 
families of the highest class of wage-earners (those earning more 
than 30s. weekly), from which it appears that 14 per cent. pay 
less than three shillings per week for rent and over 30 per cent. 
of these prosperous workingmen pay no more than four shillings. 
In face of this fact, the author allows four shillings as the least 
possible expenditure for rent for the laborer with three children 
who earns from 18s. to 21s. 

Mr. Rowntree says (page 132): “Allowing for broken time, 
the average wage for a laborer in York is from 18s. to 2Is.; 
whereas * * * the minimum expenditure necessary to main- 
tain in a state of physical efficiency a family of two adults and 
three children is 21s. 8d.” We cannot wonder that such a con- 
clusion as this, reached with such apparent care to every detail, has 
made a profound impression upon the English public; but the sig- 
nificance of the statement is considerably modified when by close 
inspection we notice that one shilling might be saved from the 
estimated cost of rent, and that the necessary cost of living for 
children was over-estimated to the extent of 10d. each. The 
statement that the wage of the ordinary laborer is not enough to 
supply the necessities to a family of moderate size must be 
regarded as unproved. In spite of Mr. Rowntree’s tables, we may 


1 Representative pages are given pp. 16 to 25. 
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still believe that extreme privation and want in England as well as 
in America are due to exceptional conditions, or to improvident 
expenditures. The amount of self-restraint, however, required 
to support a family upon a pound a week need not be disparaged. 
There is no reason to believe that the author has over-estimated 
the amount of actual poverty in York, or the amount of suffering 
which results from privation. The magnitude of the problem is 
no less, and the interest in its solution should be no less, if we 
find that the author should attribute less of the poverty to the 
abundance of children and the smallness of wages, and more of 
it to intellectual and moral shortcomings. This book teaches, 
as no other book has taught, that the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty. It shows most convincingly that the poor are 
underfed and are therefore unable to give the effective service 
that would command better pay.!. While discounting the more 
sensational conclusions, we must admit that the book as a whole 
is a most valuable contribution to exact knowledge in a field 
where opinion rather than exact knowledge has prevailed. Too 
much can hardly be said in praise of the thorough manner in 
which the data have been gathered and arranged for presenta- 
tion. The method is, in general, so well worked out that it seems 
reasonable to hope that it will inspire and guide similar studies 
in this country and elsewhere. 
Davin I. GREEN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


1 Mr. Booth himself seems to have been affected by Mr. Rowntree’s argument, 
for he says in his letter (printed on page 300): ‘‘It is very possible that few of 
those classed by you or me as poor would pass muster as sufficiently nourished 
clothed and housed, according to this [Rowntree’s] standard.” 
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THE CENTRALIZATION OF BANK-NOTE ISSUES IN 
SWEDEN. 


[* England and in Germany, the laws relating to the issue 

of circulating notes aim at the ultimate concentration of 
the right of issue in the hands of a single establishment, but the 
disappearance of the issues of the less important banks is a 
slow process. In Germany only half a dozen banks, besides the 
Reichsbank, now retain their issuing privileges, while in England 
the amount of the country issues has decreased to less than the 
tenth part of what was issued by country banks in 1844, and 
may almost be called insignificant. Though the process of 
elimination has proceeded far in each of the two cases, the end, 
a completely centralized issue, cannot be said to be in sight. In 
Sweden, however, the disappearance of private note-issues is pro- 
ceeding apace, and is to be completed at the end of the current 
calendar year. The conditions under which these private issues 
have taken place are not without interest in themselves, and some 
special interest necessarily attaches to such changes in the note- 
system of the country which first practised a modern system of 
bank-note issues. The conflict between the partisans of the 
opposing systems of single and multiple issues has been, for some 
twenty years, a keen one, but the advocates of centralization 
triumphed, and, by the law of May 12th, 1897, notice of termi- 
nation of note-issuing privileges, on the conclusion of the then 
current term of the charters of the private banks, was given. The 
services which these banks have rendered the country are very 
great, and the dependence of many localities on them for banking 
facilities is, and must continue to be, great. This is shown by 
statistics of the number and distribution of bank-offices at the end 
of 1900, given by Hr: Sjéstedt in the August, 1901, number of 
the Ekonomisk Tidskrift. Omitting people’s banks, there were 
298 bank offices in the country, of which 19 were those of the 
state bank, 183 those of the note-issuing private banks, and 96 
those of joint-stock banks not enjoying privileges of issue. Of 
the 183, 26 were head offices, 99 branches, and the remaining 58 
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sub-branches. These figures sufficiently demonstrate that, should 
the cessation of privileges of note-issue lead to the closing of 
any considerable proportion of the offices of the banks in question, 
it will be no easy matter to make good the loss. That this is 
keenly felt in Sweden is shown by the provisions of the law, to 
which reference is made later, aiming at preserving the existing 
offices as far as possible. 

The Swedish Riksbank, which is, from January Ist, 1904, to 
have the monopoly of note-issue, is of ancient foundation, and 
possesses an exceptionally favorable history for a state bank. 
At the outset it was a private enterprise, but passed into public 
ownership in 1668, and has since been controlled by the parlia- 
ment. The government is not the controlling power, and though 
the crown has the right of being associated with the parliament 
in making regulations touching redemption of notes, publication 
of accounts and fixing the amount of capital and reserve, in other 
matters the parliament alone possesses the right of control. 
Probably this arrangement has exercised no little influence in 
preserving the bank from being made subordinate to political 
considerations. The latest change of the law gives the crown the 
nomination of the President of the Board of Control of the bank. 
Its first notes were issued in 1658, two years after its foundation, 
but a suspension of payments ten years later led to the forfeiture 
of the charter and the creation of a state bank. Lack of a real 
capital caused difficulties for a very long time. The notes were 
irredeemable from 1745 for the greater part of a century, with 
the exception of the years 1777 to 1788, and were depreciated 
by overissue. In 1776 they were redeemed at one-half their 
face vaiue, and, after the renewed period of irredeemability and 
depreciation, once more, in 1834, redemption below face value 
(at 37 per cent.) closed the history of forced circulation of depre- 
ciated paper. <A real working capital was gradually accumu- 
lated, and by 1864 the capital and reserve fund had attained the 
limit assigned in a law of 1830, namely eight million dollars, of 
which one-sixth was reserve. Later additions have doubled the 
capital and more than quadrupled the reserve fund. The rules 
for the provision of a metallic backing for the notes could not be 
adhered to while the capital was not yet really provided, so that 
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the two-thirds cover by metal provided for in 1830 was far from 
being reached when a change in regulation, influenced by Peel’s 
Bank Act, took effect in 1845. Uncovered issues up to 30 mil- 
lion kronor (8 million dollars) were permitted, but a minimum 
holding of 10 million kronor in metal was required. Deposits 
and post-bills were included with notes in determining how much 
cover was needed, and bills of exchange on Hamburg might be 
added to actual cash holdings and counted as metallic covering 
for such obligations, up to a limit of two million kronor. In 
1872, gold and silver belonging to the bank, but deposited in 
foreign countries, together with balances with foreign bankers and 
mercantile houses, were counted with the cash in hand, but this 
freedom in reckoning the cash backing of notes was modified in 
1887, by the insertion of the words “on current account” in 
reference to balances with banks and mercantile houses abroad. 
At the same time, the notes were separated from the deposits 
and alone counted in estimating the requirement of cash holdings. 

Meanwhile, the privilege of issuing the smallest class of notes, 
those of 5-kronor,’ was from the end of 1879 reserved to the 
Riksbank, and its uncovered issue increased to 35 million kronor 
at the same time, while the minimum cash holding was raised 
to 15 millions. With the other changes of 1887 came a further 
increase of fiduciary issues to 45 millions and a further increase 
of the minimum cash holding to 18 millions, of which four-fifths 
was to be gold, the remainder being permitted to be silver coin. 
After the middle of the century the issues had increased consid- 
erably, reaching 58.5 millions in 1855; then a rapid decrease took 
place, three years being sufficient for a reduction of one-third in 
this amount, and by the end of the sixties the circulation had 
fallen as low as to 24 millions. The exclusive privilege of issu- 
ing 5-kronor notes, to which reference has been made, swelled 
the issues of the Riksbank, and a further addition occurred after 
the change of regulations in 1887, but the intervening period was 
one of stagnation. Since 1892 a fairly rapid progress has been 
shown, both in amount of issues and in the proportion to those 
issues of the gold in hand. 


't krone = 26.8 cents; or, approximately, 4 dollars = 15 kronor. 
It will be convenient to note that the population of Sweden was about 
3,500,000 in 1850, and is about 5,000,000 at the present time. 
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The law of 1897 increased to 25 million kronor the minimum 
of the cash holdings required within the kingdom, and further 
required that the whole 25 millions should be gold. Gold belong- 
ing to the bank and deposited in a foreign country, or in transit 
from abroad, being duly insured against sea-risks, may also form 
the backing for notes, as may balances on current account with 
foreign bankers or mercantile houses. There was permitted, fur- 
ther, a fiduciary issue not exceeding 100 million kronor. The 
full figure of 100 millions might, however, not be utilized with- 
out an increase of gold holdings, for fiduciary issues in excess of 
60 millions were conditional on a gold holding, over and above 
the minimum 25 millions, equal to 30 per cent. of such excess. 
This additional gold might form a backing for further notes, of 
value equal to its amount, apart from the fiduciary issue depend- 
ent on it. Documentary security against the fiduciary issue 
was required in the shape of readily realizable foreign govern- 
ment bonds, foreign and inland bills of exchange, and bonds of 
Swedish issues quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

A subsequent modification of the above law, designed to 
enlarge the Riksbank’s rights of issue, came into operation on 
January Ist, 1902. It required a minimum holding of 40 mil- 
lions of gold, and permitted a fiduciary issue, secured as above 
stated, to the limit of 100 millions. For all additional gold held, 
beyond the 40 millions, notes equal in amount may be issued 
secured by the gold, and, further, the fiduciary issue may be 
increased by an equal amount, provided securities of the above 
stipulated descriptions are held in adequate amount to cover the 
whole of such fiduciary issue. The provision permitting issue 
equal in amount to gold or bank balances held abroad remains 
unchanged. It is the variation of this latter item which accounts 
for the chief changes in the legal amount of issues. The 
changes in the gold in the bank have generally been slow, while 
the variation in the foreign balances in the course of a year has 
usually been considerable. Hence, changes in the circulation 
must be due, either to a greater or less use of the power of fidu- 
ciary issue, or to changes in the foreign balances. When notes 
are presented at the bank, drafts on some foreign center are fre- 
quently desired in exchange, and thus these foreign balances form 
an effective redemption fund. 
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Such are the regulations which are to govern entirely the 
issue of notes in Sweden from January next, and such, in out- 
line, is the gradual development which has brought them to 
their present form. The gold held in Sweden has, during the 
past two years, averaged over 50 per cent. of the issue, as against 
barely 40 per cent. ten years ago. The amount of the issues has, 
meanwhile, doubled. If the foreign balances be included, the 
percentage of cover for the notes in recent years is raised by about 
18.5 per cent., on the average. When comparison is made with 
England, France or Germany,.or with Denmark or Norway, with 
which comparison is more to the point, the metallic backing of 
the issues appears weak, and especially so if the notes of other 
issuing banks are included. It does not follow that it is not 
fully adequate to the needs of the situation. That a great 
increase of strength has been acquired in very recent years is 
certain. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of the banks whose note- 
issues are about to cease, which are known as enskilda banks. 
Some early attempts to supply the need of banking facilities 
through the erection of independent associations may be passed 
over. The earliest of the existing note-issuing private banks 
dates from 1831, though the powers under which it was estab- 
lished were defined in an ordinance of 1824. At the time of its 
establishment the notes of the state bank were irredeemable, and 
the new bank found its notes obtain a ready currency. The 
regulations affecting private banks did not deal with the question 
of note-issue, and Swedish legislation had not otherwise for- 
bidden the issue of such promises to pay on demand. Hence the 
early circulation was unrestricted, and only in 1835, on the foun- 
dation of the third of the enskilda banks, were any special restric- 
tions on its note-issue imposed. New charters, granted subse- 
quently, imposed like restrictions, but, spite of several attempts 
to obtain general legislation, none was secured till 1864. By 
1848, eight of these private banks had been established, and their 
issues, like those of the Riksbank, increased rapidly after the 
middle of the century. By 1855 they had reached 31,600,000 
kronor, more than double the amount of five years earlier, making 


a total circulation for the country at that time of 90 millions 
26 
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' (24 million dollars). A turn in the current of opinion occurred 
about this time, and no new charter was issued to banks, confer- 
ring note-creating power, from 1848 till 1856. Meanwhile, an 
| ‘ ‘ELL , experiment in the direction of new banks, dependent on the Riks- 
vf bank, and putting into circulation drafts on that bank, was tried. 
, | TH Further, an ordinance of 1848 established a new class of joint- 
NT TE stock banks, having limited liability, but no power of note-issue. 
“> The first use of these powers was not made till 1863, when the 
1h; Hy , further extension of the experiment just referred to had been 
nil} } determined against. By the end of 1900 there were forty such 

joint-stock banks in existence. 

ty ak } The general regulation of enskilda banks decreed in the ordi- 
nance of 1864 was modified ten years later, after the currency 
Vaal 4h) reform effected in conjunction with Denmark and Norway. 

| These regulations are still valid so long as the note-issuing privi- 
nd lege holds, but will give place to the general legislation touching 
Ma joint-stock banks with the determination of that privilege. They 
iy’ it include the following features. 

Shareholders in an enskilda bank may be of two classes. Those 
of the first class have their liability unlimited, and must be not 
fewer than thirty in number. Transfer of shares can only take 
place with the assent of the general body of proprietors, and such 
' | transfer does not free the transferrer from his liability until the 
| ten years of the then current charter-period elapses. As this 
implies, the charter is granted for a ten-year period and renewals 
are for a like period. A second class of shareholders may be 
) created, with limited liability, without voting power, and with 
| | the right of transferring their shares. The amount of such 
) shares may not exceed the half of the amount of the first class 
ny of shares. Only four banks have taken advantage of this com- 
mandite system. 

The minimum capital of an enskilda bank is fixed at a million 
kronor (286,000 dollars). The head office must be located in a 
town with municipal privileges, and a monthly account of assets 
and liabilities, with details in accordance with a fixed schedule, 
is required to be rendered to the government. For further 
security, an amount not less than 60 per cent. of the capital is 
required to be specially invested as a guarantee fund. One-half 
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(before 1874 one-third) of the amount is to be held in readily 
realizable interest-bearing securities; the remainder may consist 
of mortgages on real estate, it being provided that the amount 
of the mortgage may not exceed the half of the assessed value 
(for tax or insurance purposes) of the mortgaged property. 
The bonds are required to be deposited in the Treasury. They 
are kept in a locked receptacle, so that the treasury officials have 
no independent access to them. 

The privilege of note-issue is contingent on the making of this 
bond-deposit, but the bond-deposit must be maintained at 60 per 
cent. of the capital even if the notes in circulation fall far below 
this. It is permissible for a bank to withdraw part of its 
deposit in order to provide for the redemption of its notes, but 
the deposit must be made good again as soon as possible. The 
note-issuing privilege is reduced, during the period of such tem- 
porary withdrawal, by an amount exceeding by one-half the 
value placed on the bonds withdrawn. The law of 1864 provided 
for a reduction equal to the value of bonds withdrawn, but this 
condition was made more rigorous in 1874. If the notes be not 
redeemed on presentation at the head office of a bank, the law 
provides that they shall carry 6 per cent. interest from the time 
of refusal till the date when payment can be made. This pro- 
vision is familiar in the Canadian bank law. An official with 
functions resembling some of those exercised by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, is empowered to suspend a bank which makes 
default on its notes. The reserve-fund of a bank may also be 
invested in bonds similar to those forming the guarantee fund, 
and these may be added to the deposit in the Treasury. An 
interesting comparison is suggested between the systems of note- 
issue on a bond depgsit exemplified in the National Banks of the 
United States and the Enskilda Banks of Sweden. The details 
need not be emphasized here, as we are concerned with stating 
the facts which will enable those familiar with the National Bank 
system to institute the comparison for themselves. 

The requirement of a bond-deposit may provide for eventual 
redemption of notes issued, but did not ensure the holding of 
effective cash reserves for current redemption, neither does the 
mode of determining the limit of the right of issue by each bank. 
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1 i That limit was assigned in 1864 to be the aggregate of the guar- 
Ml t) antee fund above-named, cash in hand in the form of coin or 


' notes of the Riksbank, gold and silver at certain fixed values, and 
ib credit balances with the Riksbank, together with collateral held 
by the bank, as security for advances, similar to that making up 
: the guarantee fund, provided that such securities are not counted 
thy pith among the note-backing beyond an amount equal to one-half the 
capital. 

Moma ey)? These regulations for the limitation of issues were modified in 
tif 1874 in the direction of securing more ample cash holdings. 
1 AE Redemption on demand in lawful gold coin was required, whereas 
th AL } notes of the Riksbank had previously been available for this pur- 
pose as well as coin of the realm. The note-issue became limited 
to, and secured upon, the following items: the guarantee fund; 
i the reserve-fund so far as represented in the bond deposit; the 
, general assets of the bank up to one-half the amount of its capi- 
ya | tal, provided the head office hold gold coin of the realm amount- 
‘Tha ing to 10 per cent. of the capital; together with all other gold at 

| the head office in excess of this 10 per cent. 


With these requirements aiming at stimulating the banks to 
| hold gold of their own, notes of less value than 5-kronor were 

forbidden, and the limit for enskilda bank notes was further 
aE raised to 10 kronor, as above noted, at the end of 1879. In the 
| eleven years 1890-1900, the average holdings of gold by the 
| enskilda banks amounted to barely 12 per cent. of their note- 
issues, and, taking all the notes of the country, and all the gold 

held by note-issuing banks, the metallic cover barely exceeded an 
; average of 26 per cent. over that period. The deposits held by 
vy EL the enskilda banks reach to about 550 million kronor, while their 
at note-issue has not often, except in 1900, exceeded 80 millions. 
| Discounts mount up to over 260 millions, and loans to over 420 
millions of kronor. Combined with previous figures as to 
li branches, the close connection between the enskilda banks and 
i | the business of the country is sufficiently indicated here.’ 
| 


The following measures, included in the law which deprived 
these banks of their issue privileges, aimed at preserving exist- 


1 The figures are for November, 1902, and include the twe banks which had 
reissued their note-issues before that date. 
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ing banking facilities. First, in favour of banks retiring their 
issues before the end of 1903, a credit with the Riksbank, against 
approved collateral, at 2 per cent. below that bank’s published 
discount rate, such reduced rate not to be less than 2 per cent., 
and rediscounts at a rate not exceeding two-thirds of the pub- 
lished rate, each privilege to be accorded up to an amount equal 
to the half of the circulation, on January 1, 1896, of the bank to 
which it is granted, and provided that no branch open on that 
date, is discontinued. Next, from January 1, 1904, to December 
31, 1908, that is, for a period of five years following the cessa- 
tion of privileges of issue, any bank which maintains all the 
offices it had open on January 1, 1896, may have like rediscount- 
ing privileges up to a limit of 40 per cent. of its issues on that 
date. In case of the closing of any office, the Riksbank’s manage- 
ment will determine how far any such privilege may be granted. 
It may be mentioned that, of the 157 branches before mentioned, 
24 were opened subsequent to January 1, 1896, but the figures did 
not include one bank, with six offices, which had already been 
converted into an ordinary joint-stock bank on the day when the 
new law came into force, namely January 1, 1899. The issues 
of this bank were finally completely withdrawn at the end of 
1900. The total issues of notes of the enskilda banks on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1895, were 60,900,000 kronor. This figure, therefore, 
gives the measure of the possible requirements from the Riksbank 
under the conditions of the above offer for the maintenance of 
banking facilities. 

As already stated, one large bank promptly organized under 
the general law relating to joint-stock banks after the new law 
on note-issue came into operation. A second important member 
of the group of twenty-seven enskilda banks followed suit at 
the beginning of 1902, when its issue of notes was completely 
withdrawn The other banks appear rather to have increased 
their issues than diminished them up to the middle of 1go1, but 
from that date a rapid shrinking has been shown, clearly mani- 
festing preparation for the approaching end. From the end of 
June, 1901, to the end of June, 1902, the decrease of issues 
exceeded 30 million kronor, or in the neighborhood of 40 per 
cent. of the issues at the earlier of the two dates. Between June 
and November, 1902, a further reduction of some 16 million 
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kronor occurred. This is significant, as the November circula- 
tion had been a little in excess of that of June in each of the ten 
years preceding 1901. If we observe particularly the course 
of the seven most important of the banks, whose capital is 
nearly three-fifths of that of the whole group, and whose 
individual issues, for some years before June, I90I, exceeded 
one-half the total notes issued by enskilda banks, this prepa- 
ration for the end is especially obvious. From nearly 40 mil- 
lions, the total of their issues at the end of June, 1901, their 
circulation had fallen to barely 18 millions at the end of June, 
1902. One of the seven was the bank which abandoned its issue 
at the end of 1901. The chief part in the reduction is due to 
the action of the bank with the largest capital outside of the Riks- 
bank. This bank has a capital of four million dollars, with a 
reserve fund of over 2% millions, and has recently had a circula- 
tion exceeding three million dollars. It holds the largest amount 
of deposits of any bank in the country, about 20 million dollars 
on June 30th last. Its circulation had been reduced at the latter 
date to 170,000 dollars, in round figures. If the usual course, of 
the small fry following where the big institutions lead, may 
be reasonably anticipated, the withdrawal of the enskilda bank 
notes will be effected smoothly enough before the current year 
closes. It should be added that the decrease of private bank- 
notes has been fully made good by the increase in the issues of 
the Riksbank up to the present. This bank had unused rights of 
issue at the end of November to double the amount of the then 
outstanding private notes. 

The change seems likely to concentrate the gold reserves of 
the country in the Riksbank in an extreme degree. The bank 
just referred to formerly held the largest stock of gold of any 
bank in the country other than the Riksbank. The bank which 
ceased issuing notes last January also held a substantial sum in 
gold. Now, both of these banks hold but trifling amounts in 
gold, which they have replaced by notes and fractional coin (the 
account includes these two in one item). In so doing they range 
themselves alongside the non-issuing joint-stock banks. In con- 
nection with this change, the growth of the gold stock of the 
Riksbank may be noticed. It has gained more than the enskilda 
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banks have lost in gold. At the beginning of December last, it 
held over 51 million kronor in gold, as against a little over 23 
millions when the new law was passed in May, 1897, and under 
17 millions up to the middle of 1894. The enskilda banks held 
less than 9 millions in 1900, and have decreased their holdings 
by about 6 millions since then. A question arises, further, as 
to the notes which have taken the place of gold in the cash 
holdings of the large banks which have led the way in retir- 
ing their issues. In so far as they are notes of the enskilda 
banks, their ultimate retirement is probably facilitated by their 
being gathered together in the charge of these banks, while in 
so far as they consist of Riksbank notes, these reserves represent 
a feature of the circulation which will shortly become important, 
namely a considerable amount of notes necessarily held as till 
money by these banks as they have hitherto held gold. As this 
will probably mean that Riksbank issues must increase by more 
than other issues decrease, if the notes in the hands of the public 
are not reduced in quantity, its capacity to do what is required 
of it is not fully gauged by the test indicated at the end of the 
last paragraph. 

Whether the issue by one privileged bank will afford to the 
country the conveniences which have been afforded by the sys- 
tem of multiple issue, may be doubted. The Riksbank has had 
to undertake to create new branches, so as to be represented in 
every district, but that will not suffice to provide remote centers 
with currency when and as needed, unless the other banks coop- 
erate with the Riksbank to that end. Hitherto there has not been 
much to choose, in the matter of elasticity of the issues, between 
the Riksbank and the enskilda banks. The ready response of 
issues to the needs of the community, and the ready withdrawal 
of surplus issues, has been a noteworthy feature in both cases. 
Thus the drop in the Riksbank circulation during January, 1900, 
was 23 per cent., the rise in the following September being 14 
per cent. These are the months of greatest rise and fall, and the 
figures quoted show a satisfactory promptness, both of expansion 
and of contraction. The aggregate issues of the enskilda banks 
do not show such large figures for movements within single 
months, at any rate for contraction. The expansion in Septem- 
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ber, 1900, works out at 14 per cent. for them as for the Riksbank, 
but the month of January, which is also for them the month of 
most rapid contraction, shows only a 9g per cent. reduction in 
issues in 1900. This slower movement may be assignable to the 
different characteristics of the localities most affected by the 
circulation of these banks and of those in which the Riksbank 
has its largest circulation. 

It seems likely that, apart from the special facilities to be 
afforded by the Riksbank, till the end of 1908, to banks maintain- 
ing all their offices, the re-organized enskilda banks will hardly be 
able to afford as ready accommodation to borrowers as when 
they could use their own notes. The practice of using a draw- 
ing account is not very widely spread in Sweden as yet, and will 
be learned but slowly in the remoter districts. So long as custom 
does not permit the substitution of deposits for notes as a means 
of payment, the operations of small branches, if not also of large 
ones, must be hampered by the lack of note-issuing privileges. 
The change to a centralized issue will probably result in a much 
greater proportion of metal being held against the notes of all 
kinds than formerly. At the end of June, 1901, a time of year 
when note-issues undergo temporary increase of considerable 
amount, the gold backing of the total issues stood at over one- 
third as compared with the 26 per cent. of the eleven years 
ending 1900, or the bare 30 per cent. which 1900 itself averaged. 
This apparent increase of strength is satisfactory. But, slight 
as the metallic backing of the enskilda bank notes has been, they 
have been abundantly secured in practice. What is needed for 
this purpose depends on the nature of the community using the 
notes. Actual redemption has been secured: the return of notes 
through the clearing-house established in 1896 has contributed 
to remove any excess of issue from circulation, and would have 
continued to operate, perhaps more powerfully, in that direction 
in the future. No catastrophe has been precipitated by the 


defects in the reserve requirements, and the centralization of the 
issue may probably be regarded as being a concession to a theo- 
retical prejudice rather than as demanded by practical incon- 
veniences or dangers in the existing system. 

The nature of the security provided, at different times, against 
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circulating notes in Sweden, is itself somewhat curious. But the 
limitations imposed have not operated as a severe restriction on 
issue. In recent years, at any rate, both Riksbank and enskilda 
banks have had very substantial reserves of unused rights of 
issue, which have enabled them to make their issues wax and 
wane in response to growing or declining needs. The expansion 
of business activity in the later nineties led to considerable expan- 
sion of issues of both classes of notes, and the calling in of a 
privilege which has been most fully used in the latest years of 
its existence creates a situation worth notice. The addition to 
the countries where monopoly of note-issue prevails is deserving 
of attention, not as a proof of the inherent rightness of that 
system, but rather as an illustration of the progressive triumph 
of a principle, and without reference to its justice or expediency. 
The discussion of these aspects of the question has been an active 
one in Sweden, but might easily prove too tedious for the pages 
of this REVIEW. 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION IN SWEDEN. 


(Millions of Kronor.) 


Riksbank. Enskilda Banks. 
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INDUSTRIAL BONDS. 


ERY little attention has been paid to the industrial bond, 
although it seems destined to occupy fully as important a 
position in the list of American securities as does the railroad 
bond to-day. I shall, therefore, endeavor to present in the fol- 
lowing pages a partial study of this form of security. 

The first industrial bond issue was apparently that of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, issued in 1867. This 
was a first mortgage 6 per cent. gold loan. The next issue 
seems to have appeared in 1882, fifteen years later, and to have 
been floated by the Union Switch and Signal Company. Then 
comes a lapse of six years, before we find another issue of indus- 
trial bonds. In all likelihood other bonds must have been 
issued besides these I have specified, and perhaps some at an 
earlier date than 1867. But it is very difficult to obtain accurate 
information on this subject. But of one fact we may be con- 
fident; that the industrial bond issues bearing an earlier date 
than 1885 are very few indeed. 

The rapid growth of American industries is clearly shown in 
the statistics of the Twelfth Census. Following are the figures 
for the manufacturing concerns of the United States: 


TARLE I. 


Capital 
Invested. 


Value of 
Products. 


Cost of 


Number of 
Material used. 


establishments. 


$13,014,287,498 
9,372,437,253 


$7,348,144,755 


$9,835,086, 909 
5,162,044,075 


6,525,156.486 


512,339 


355,415 
253,852 
252,148 
140,433 


2,790, 272,606 
2,118,208, 769 
1,009,855,715 


3,396,823,549 
2,488,427,242 
1,031,605,092 


5,368,579, 191 
4,232,325,442 
1,885,861,676 


123,025 533,245,351 555,123,822 1,019, 106,616 


As to the capitalization and bonded debts of these companies, 
I am informed by Mr. W. M. Steuart, the Acting Chief Statis- 
tician for Manufactures, that the Census Office has compiled no 


data bearing on this subject. An inquiry addressed to the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, a leading authority on all 
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matters pertaining to American securities, elicited the informa- 
tion that “we have no compilation showing the amount of 
industrial bond issues outstanding, nor do we remember having 
seen any. . . . At best, after considerable trouble and 
expenditure of time, it would be impossible, of course, to give 
any amount which could be absolutely fixed upon as the total of 
all the industrial bond issues outstanding.” 

An approximate idea can, however, be obtained of this amount. 
In a later part of this paper it is shown that the capital actually 
invested in the industrial consolidations represents but 47.3 per 
cent. of the capital stock actually issued, and but 40.4 per cent. 
of the capital stock authorized. This percentage in the case of 
all the industrials, both large and small, would probably be much 
larger, yet, on the basis of $9,835,086,909 capital actually 
invested, fifteen billions of dollars should be a conservative esti- 
mate of the total capitalization of the American industrials, or 
about one and a half times that of American railways. <A 
study of the 688 strictly industrial companies described in 
Moody's Manual of Corporation Securities for 1901, a volume 
which occupies nearly the same position in the realm of indus- 
trials as does Poor’s Manual in the railroad world—reveals a 
total capitalization of approximately $5,548,000,000, of which 
$826,000,000, or 14.89 per cent., represents the bonded debt. 
Figured on a similar basis, the “total of all the industrial bond 
issues outstanding” amounts to $2,233,500,000. Of course I do 
not advance the assertion that this is anything more than an 
estimate, and in view of the fact that the smaller corporations 
are less extensively bonded this figure would represent a maxi- 
mum. 

As to the classes of industrial bonds, I have made two inves- 
tigations: one based upon the securities of some 668 industrial 
companies listed in Moody’s Manual of Industrial Securities for 
1901; the other upon the securities of 192 industrial companies 
listed in the Financial Review for 1902. These two sources give 
results which differ widely: in the first list only 147 of the 
companies, or 22.01 per cent., have issued bonds; in the second 
list, 102 companies, or 53.12 per cent., have done so. This 
difference in results is due to the difference in character of the 
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two lists. The list from Moody’s Manual includes only the 

manufacturing concerns—the real industrials; the Financial 

Review includes the gas, electric and mining companies as well, 
The table follows: 


TasBLe II. 


First mortgage 
First Consolidated mortgage 
First mortgage and collateral 
Second mortgage 
Consolidated second mortgage 
third 
Blanket mortgage 
Purchase money mortgage 
Prior lien mortgage 
Funding mortgage 
Funding and improvement 
‘* real estate 


Consolidated mortgage income 
Second Consolidated income 
Debenture income 


An analysis of these figures reveals clearly that the great 
majority of these industrial bonds are straight out and out first 
mortgages. The only other very considerable class is that of 
the debentures and these are mostly the issues of English brew- 
ing companies, incorporated under American laws, but preferring 
the English method of financiering. Still the large variety of 
issues actually represented shows a specialization of the industrial 
bond that is surprising and indicates that this form of security has 
already reached a high state of development. The underlying bond 
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issues show the extent of combination and consolidation, which 
has accomplished so much in the railroad world, and which is 
now spreading to the realm of industry. Indeed, over two 
hundred and seventy of these industrial combinations have 
already been reported, each of which has a capitalization of at 
least a million dollars and usually a much larger sum. 

As an example of the most modern form of the industrial bond 
a detailed description is here given of the collateral trust bonds 
of the United States Steel Corporation, taken from Moody's 
Manual: 


United States Steel Corporation: 

$304,000,000 collateral trust gold 5s, due April 1, 1951; dated 
April 1, 1901. The stocks of the companies owned by the steel 
Corporation are deposited with the United States Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and a first lien created thereon to secure these 
bonds. The trust indenture provides that the Corporation shall 
be entitled to vote the deposited stock as long as there is no 
default on the bonds; but that such voting power shall be not 
used to create any new lien or charge upon the property or 
franchise of a company, a majority of the capital stock of which 
is held by the trustee, except to secure advances or loans made 
by the Corporation to such company to enable it to make better- 
ments or extensions. When requested by resolution adopted by 
two-thirds of the directors of the Corporation the trustee may 
vote, or give proxy to vote, the deposited stock of any company 
in favor of an increase in the capital stock of such company; 
but in that case the additional stock issued by such company shall 
be deposited with the trustee by the Corporation and become 
subject in all respects to the trust indenture. After the out- 
standing bonds are paid off the trustee shall hold the deposited 
stocks in trust for the Corporation, until holders of two-thirds the 
outstanding preferred and two-thirds the outstanding common 
stock of the Corporation, by vote at stockholders’ meeting, give 
direction to the trustee how to dispose of such stock. (These 
bonds were issued for the purpose of acquiring the bonds of the 
Carnegie Company, and 60 per cent. of the capital stock—Mr. 
Carnegie’s holdings—of that company). 

Another recent form of the industrial bond and one which is 
little known is the “mortgage trust” bond. This is secured by 
deposit with the trustee of first mortgages on real estate—usually 
improved city property—‘‘in amounts at least equal to the bonds 


outstanding.” 
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The other classes of industrial bonds correspond to the similar 
classes of railroad bonds, long familiar to the public. 

Some light may be thrown upon the purposes for which indus- 
trial bonds are usually issued by the following classification of 
the issues for 1900 and 1go1 which were listed on the Stock 
Exchange: 


TABLE III, 


Refunding. 
To extend old bonds 
To retire old bonds 


Combination and Consolidation, 
Exchanged for underlying bonds 
Purchase of another company 

‘* other properties 
allied stocks 


lennon 


~ 


Natural Growth. 
Improvements 
Construction, working capital, etc. ........ 


This classification shows very plainly the growth and extent 
of the consolidation movement.among the industrials. 

The Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion for March, 1go1 (Vol. vii, No. 53), contains one of the few 
valuable articles on this subject. It is by Mr. Luther Conant, Jr., 
a financial editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, and is 
entitled: ‘Industrial Consolidation in the United States.” The 
article is of interest in this connection as giving a compilation of 
the securities issued by industrial consolidations, the term indus- 
trial being ‘‘used in its narrower Wall Street sense, to the exclu- 
sion of the large number of consolidations formed in the railway 
world, street railways, gas and electric lighting and similar 
fields.” 

Table IV is based on this article. 
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TABLE [V.—AUTHORIZED CAPITALIZATION. 


Industrial Bonds. 


Prior to Year 
Incorporated. 


1887 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


No. 
Companies. 


STOocks. 


Preferred. 


$ 4,500,000 
6,000,000 
6,500,000 

21,155,000 
28,000,000 
56,500,000 
58,902,000 
88,015,000 
1,000,000 
25,500,000 
5,425,000 
31,000,000 
289,250,000 
731,850,000 
177,330,000 
888,950,000 
273,698,900 


Common. 


$ 165,500,000 


210,226,000 
15,000,000 
102,274,600 
106,611,500 
101,850,000 
123, 360,000 
133,500,000 
26,400,000 
54,000,000 
33,425,000 
48,000,000 
339,600,000 
1,344, 750,000 
460,285,000 
T,349,950,000 
622,158,300 


226,348,000 


Net total, allowing for duplicates and reductions of stock, except in case 
1goI and 1902 


270 $2,576,550, 100 $1,277,018,000 


$4,517,254, 800 

(The additional figures for 1901 and 1902 are from the 
Journal of Commerce for December 31, tg01 and December 31, 
1g02. ) 

A comparison of this table with the data given on Industrial 
Combinations in the Census (Vol. vii, pp. Ixxv ff.) shows many 
discrepancies, and if we consult a third authority—Moody’s Man- 
ual—we obtain figures differing from either. It seems impossible 
to make a table of this character accurate. One source of this 
confusion is in the different definitions adopted by the different 
authorities. The Census Office adopted the rule “to consider no 
aggregation of mills an industrial combination unless it consists 
of a number of formerly independent mills which have been 
brought together into one company under a charter obtained for 
that purpose.”” Conant is much more liberal in his interpreta- 
tion—and less accurate—including a number of corporations 
merely because they represent enormous aggregations of capital, 
or control a large number of plants. Hence if the table were 
compiled from the Twelfth Census it would be more accurate 
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were it not for the fact that in the latter no dates are given for 
changes in capitalization—a frequent happening with many cor- 
porations—and hence the total issues by years would be mislead- 
ing. It has seemed best to me, therefore, to base my study upon 
the table given above, bearing in mind that all deductions there- 
from must be made with the proverbial grain of salt. 

Table 1V shows not only the activity in the formation of indus- 
trial combinations during the past five years and the issuance 
of capital stock therefor, but also the comparatively even faster 
increase of bonded issues during that same period. It is a 
significant fact that the total bond issues for the five years, 
1898-1902, equal $1,233,868,000 as compared with the $1,277,- 
018,000 for all the years previous. That is to say, that 96.6 
per cent. of all the bonds that have ever been issued by indus- 
trial combinations were floated in the last five years; and 53.9 
per cent. in the year Igol. 

Conant’s article also throws light on the comparative use 
of the bond and the preferred stock. The statement is made 
in some quarters that in industrial combinations to-day stocks 
are beginning to take the place of bonds. The figures given 
by Conant would seem to disprove this conclusively, and to 
show that the bond is coming more and more into favor. The 
reason for this is not difficult to find. A bondholder is a 
creditor, a stockholder is a partner; one receives interest, the 
other profits. In the infancy of any enterprise it is always easier 
to convince the public to invest their money than to lend it. The 
risks are great, but the profits, if success is attained, are corre- 
spondingly large. But the bondholder assumes risks nearly as 
large, and, no matter how successful the company may be, 
receives only a limited amount of interest in return. It is this 
inherent speculative tendency, this delight in playing for big 
stakes, that makes it possible for newly formed companies to 
dispose of their stock so easily. The first railroads in this coun- 
try were constructed largely from the proceeds of stock sales; 
later, as confidence in the financial outcome of these companies 
began to spread, bonds were floated, and more and more money 
was obtained in this manner. Similarly the industrial companies 
at first raised money by stock sales; when confidence had been 
inspired, they began to issue bonds. 
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The tendency nowadays among the industrial companies is to 
retire a part, or all, of the preferred stocks, and to replace them 
with bonds bearing a lower current rate, thus effecting a material 
saving for the common stockholders. A recent illustration of 
this is in the case of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
is aiming to exchange $200,000,000 of the $500,000,000 of 
7 per cent. preferred stock now outstanding for 5 per cent. gold 
bonds, and giving the stockholders the privilege of subscribing 
for an additional $50,000,000 of the same bonds. By this plan 
$50,000,000 of fresh cash would be added, and an annual saving 
of $1,500,000 effected. Of course the advantage of the prefer- 
ence stock over the bond, to quote from T. L. Greene’s Corpora- 
tion Finance, is that “in years of extreme depression or of great 
trade losses, suspension of preference payments does not involve 
foreclosure or loss to the common stock. . . . In the cases 
of corporations in whose business violent fluctuations are pos- 
sible the issuance of preference stock instead of bonds is to be 
commended; but with companies whose business may be reason- 
ably called stable, bonds are in better favor. In both instances 
much depends upon the management, but the average investor 
seems to think himself more secure where annual payments of 
interest are obligatory; he believes that a little pressure upon 
the management often has a good effect.” 

The total of the bonds and the preferred stocks of a company 
is usually regarded as equalling the actual tangible assets, as (1) 
the real estate, buildings, machinery, tools, fixtures, patterns, 
molds and all the appliances of manufacture; (2) stock of raw 
materials and supplies, goods in process of manufacture and 
manufactured goods; (3) accounts and bills receivable; (4) 
cash on hand. The common stock is issued for the intangible 
assets or the good will, patents, secret processes, trade-marks, 
contracts and other values. These intangible assets are usually 
of great value, contrary to the common belief, which considers 
the difference between the actual cost of a plant and its capitaliza- 
tion as so much water, neglecting entirely the value of a running 
business. 
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The Census affords some information on this point. Statistics 
are given for 185 corporations, which in turn control 2,160 
plants. The total capitalization of these was as follows: 

Authorized. Issued. 


$ 270,127,250 $ 216,412,759 
Preferred stock 1,259, 540,900 1,066, 525,963 


$1,529,668, 150 $1, 282,938,722 
2,089,371,050 1,810,157,146 


$3,619,039,200 $3,093,095,868 


The total capital invested is represented by: 


$157,230,865 
Buildings 261,648, 364 
Machinery, tools and implements 398,934,116 
Cash, bills receivable, etc 643,818,398 


Total investment $1,461,631, 743 


These figures are worthy of a little study. It should be noted 
that the total capital invested represents but 47.3 per cent. of 
the capital stock already issued, and but 40.4 per cent. of the 
capital stock authorized. That is, more than half of the stock 
of these 185 corporations represents the good-will plus the 
intangible assets plus “‘water.’’ Of course, as has already been 
pointed out, the patents, secret processes, trade-marks, contracts, 
etc., which constitute the intangible assets, are usually of great 
value, and the “good will” of an established and running concern 
is also very valuable, and may be safely capitalized to some 
extent. Still, after making most liberal allowances, it cannot be 
denied that our American industrials are over-capitalized. 

This over-capitalization is represented by the common stock. 
The actual tangible assets slightly exceed the face value of the 
bonds and preferred stocks. As to the security of the bonds, 
which of course enjoy a prior lien, there can be no doubt that 
both the assets and the earning capacity show a general condi- 
tion of financial strength. The earnings are shown by the fol- 
lowing summary of the annual expenses and receipts of the cor- 
porations given in the Census report above quoted: 


Total capitalization.............. 
a 
| 
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Value of finished products $1,667,350,949 
Expenses. 
Salaries 32,738,208 
195,122,980 
Miscellaneous expenses 152,157,700 
Cost of raw material 1,089, 666,334 


$1,469,685,222 $1,469,685,222 


$197,665,727 


No cognizance has been taken “of the cost of selling manu- 
factured articles, or of interest on capital invested or of mercan- 
tile losses incurred in the business, or of the depreciation in 
plant.” Yet making the most liberal allowances for these items, 
the earnings are sufficient to absolutely guarantee the interest 
on the total bonded debt of the companies included in the table 
of earnings, which debt amounted to but $216,412,759. 

In his testimony before the Industrial Committee,’ Mr. Charles 
R. Flint, who has been prominent in organizing a number of the 
industrial combinations, made a comparison for the year 1900 
of the earnings of forty-seven of the more prominent indus- 
trials—not including the Standard Oil Company—with those 
of thirty-seven railroads. This comparison showed the earnings 
of the industrials average over II per cent. on the market value 
of the industrial stocks and average over 7 per cent. on the par 
value of the capitalization. The 37 railroads averaged 434 per 
cent. on the market value and a little more on the par value of 
their capitalization. The conclusion then is that in general indus- 
trial bonds—at least those of the large consolidations, and these 
are the only ones dealt in to any extent—are amply secured and 
are a stable and desirable investment. 

An analysis of the 235 industrial combinations included in 
Mr. Conant’s article show that 79 have issued bonds, or 33.62 
per cent. The 185 combinations listed in the Census give 68 
issuing companies or 36.75 per cent. of the total number. 
Moody's Manual shows but 147 out of 668 companies, or 22.01 
per cent., to have issued bonds. This is rather a wide diver- 
gence, from 22.01 per cent. to 37.16 per cent., but it may be 
satisfactorily explained. A company with a large capitaliza- 


1 Report U. S. Industrial Commission, 1901, xiii, p. 91. 
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tion and an established reputation can more easily sell its 
bonds than can a small and little known concern. Hence we 
should expect a large percentage of bond-issuing companies in 
a list made up of industrial companies solely than in a list made 
up of both classes. And this is what we find in the three lists 
presented above. Moody's Manual, comprising both large and 
small companies, shows a low percentage of 22.01 per cent. Mr. 
Conant’s list, comprising only the consolidations, shows a much 
larger figure, 33.62 per cent.; while the Census, by a stricter 
definition of the word “combination,” gives a smaller list, but 
of larger corporations, and the percentage rises again to 37.16 
per cent. 

A further study of this subject—the relations of the number 
of industrial companies issuing bonds to the total number of 
companies listed in Moody's Manual—gives rather interesting 
results. The 668 companies listed in Moody's Manual are 
divided into five sections, according to the kind of industry in 
which they are engaged. The total capitalization and bond debt 
of each section is given below in detail. 


SECTION A. 


Industrial Companies :—Motive power (operating, etc.), automobile, electric 
power, compressed and liquid air, and cycle, automatic, phonographic, 
pneumatic, signal, slot machine and allied industries. 

Total Co's. Issuing. Preferred. Common. Bonds. 
Large 27 7 $46,370,450  $206,125,122 $19,518,000 
Small go 8 32,299, 100 239,847, 700 6,390,000 


117 15 $78,670,150 $445,972,822 $25,908,000 


The percentage here is small, 12.82 per cent., due to the 
newness of the field, which would make an investor cautious, 
and to the number of small companies. The average bonded 
debt of this section is low, amounting to but $1,727,000. 


SEcTION B. 


Manufacturing Companies :—Iron, steel, lead, zinc, brass, brick, clay, cement, 
celluloid, car appliances, car manufacturing and kindred industries. 
Total Co's Issuing. Preferred. Common. Bonds. 
Large 61 29 $776,898,900 $1,075,334,400 $409,760, 700 
Small 79 15 32,340,000 198,675,000 11,681,000 


140 44 $809,238,900 $1,274,009,400 $421,441,700 
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The percentage in this section is very much larger, 31.43 per 
cent., due to established position of this class of industry and 
to the number of companies with enormous capitalizations, such 
as the United States Steel Corporation. Not only is the per- 
centage of bond-issuing companies in this section nearly three 
times that of Section A, but the total funded debt is over sixteen 
times as great, showing the money invested in this class of 
securities. The average bonded debt here is $9,578,000. 


SECTION C. 


Manufacturing Companies :—Textile and allied industries. 


Total Co's. Issuing. Preferred. Common. Bonds. 
Large and small 107 8 $53,000,000 $186,900,000 $16,140,000 


We here find the lowest percentage, 7.48 per cent. of the 
entire list; and the comparatively low average bonded debt of 
$2,017,000. Most of these textile companies were formed very 
early in the history of industrials, and are free from all bond 
issues. Recently some large consolidations have taken place, and 
the new companies have almost invariably issued bonds. 


Section ‘D. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Companies :—Such as cotton-oil, furniture, paper, 
tobacco, glass, rubber, rope, leather, thread, etc. 
Total Co's. Issuing. Preferred. Common. Bonds. 
Large 75 23 $391,420,000 $647,450,000 $247,462,293 
Small 152 13 42,976,000 294,930,000 11,075,500 


227 36 $434,396,000  $942,380,000  $258,537,793 


We have here a small percentage, 15.85 per cent., but a large 
average bonded debt of $7,181,000. We need spend little time 
over this section, because of its miscellaneous nature and the 
large number of small companies which it includes. Of the 258 
old millions issued, 158 belongs to the Consolidated Tobacco 
Company; this one company of course brings up the average 
considerably. 
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SEcTION E, 
Food Products :—Packing, distilling, malting, brewing companies and kindred 
industries. 
Total Co's. Issuing. Preferred. Common. Bends. 
Large 22 14 $132,140,000 $218,270,000 $34,512,900 
Small 55 30 38,775,000 97,525,000 50,209,000 


77 44 $170,915,000 $315,795,000 $84,721,900 


The percentage here is 57.14 per cent.—the highest of any 
section; while the average bonded debt is moderate—$1,925,000. 
The principal industry in this section is brewing, and nearly two- 
thirds of these bonds are brewery bonds. Owing to the estab- 
lished position occupied by brewing and its great lucrativeness, 
American brewing bonds have always found a ready sale with 
both the American and the English investor, and we can thus 
account for the very large percentage of companies issuing 


bonds. 
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NOTES. 


English Legislation in 1902. The remodelling of the Educa- 
tion System was the principal work of Parliament in the unusually 
long session of 1902. Besides the Education Act, there were 
(excepting the Budget, which imposes new duties on imported grain) 
only two other measures of general interest. One makes a distinctly 
forward movement in liquor legislation; the other establishes a board 
to take over the water supply of London. 


Epucation Act. 


No fewer than fifty-four sittings of the House of Commons were 
occupied with the Education Act, which remodels the system which 
has been gradually developed since 1833, when grants from the state 
were first made in aid of education. The new measure deals with 
both elementary and higher education. It is intended primarily for 
the relief of what in the past have been known as voluntary schools— 
those maintained by the Church of England, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and by two or three of the Nonconformist bodies. There 
are 14,409 of these schools, of which 11,804 are in the hands of the 
Church of England; and although under the new Act these schools 
are to be maintained by grants from the Exchequer and from local 
taxation, instead of by grants from the Exchequer and voluntary 
subscriptions as heretofore, the Church by no means loses its con- 
trol of the schools. 

The bill aroused enormous opposition, chiefly from the Free 
Churches. In the House of Commons this opposition was repre- 
sented by the Liberals. They resisted the clauses abolishing the 
school boards, and conferring new advantages on the Church of 
England. There were 195 divisions on the bill; but no really 
important amendments were accepted from the Liberal side of the 
House of Commons; and large parts of the bill were carried as 
introduced by the closure-by-compartment method of curtailing 
debate. The Act undoubtedly makes some good changes in the 
Education System. It will improve elementary education in those 
areas in which school boards were never established. It will raise 
the status of the teaching profession; but it entrenches the Church 
of England more strongly than ever in the schools, and leaves Non- 
conformists with grievances which are likely to keep elementary 
education an open and disturbing question for an indefinite period. 
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Under the Education Acts as they stood prior to the new Act, 
there were two classes of schools,—those managed by the Boards 
which had come into existence since 1870, and those managed by 
the Church and other voluntary organizations. The board schools 
were maintained wholly at the public expense. Part of their cost 
was met by grants from the Imperial Treasury. The remainder 
was raised by local taxation. The voluntary schools received the 
same grants from the Imperial Treasury as the board schools, pro- 
vided they fulfilled the requirements of the Education Department; 
but in their case the difference between the government grants and 
the total cost of maintaining the schools had to be made good by 
private subscription. The school boards were elected by the rate- 
payers. Over the voluntary schools there was no local represeata- 
tive control. Their managers were appointed by the subscribers to 
the school funds, and the only outside control was that exercised 
by the Education Department through its inspectors. Compulsory 
education was uniform all over the country. In the areas with 
school boards the Act of 1880 making attendance compulsory, was 
administered by the boards. In the non-school board areas, the 
duty of enforcing school attendance was thrown on the town coun- 
cils. Very briefly sketched, this was the elementary education system 
before the enactment of the new measure. Higher education was 
in the hands of the County Councils, which for this purpose received 
annual grants from the Exchequer under an Act passed in 1890. 
Excepting the control exercised by the Education Department, and 
the fact that everywhere education was compulsory, there was no 
uniformity about elementary education. In one town the schools 
might be under a board, although in such places voluntary existed 
side by side with the board schools. In another town there might 
be no school board. All the schools would be voluntary, each with 
its own group of managers, with the town council acting as the 
authority for enforcing school attendance, but otherwise having no 
duties in connection with elementary education. 

With the control from the Education Department there is no 
interference by the new Act. Elementary schools are still to be 
governed by the code. They will be inspected as heretofore, and 
the greater part of the cost of maintaining them will as in the past 
come from the Imperial Exchequer. The new Act affects only 
local management, and the raising of local taxation by which the 
difference between the grants from the government and the cost of 
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maintaining the schools is to be provided. All the school boards 
are abolished except that for London; and with the disappearance 
of the boards there is a change in the nomenclature of the schools. 
Since 1870 they have been known as board and voluntary schools. 
In the future they will be classed as provided and non-provided 
schools. Provided schools are those which have been built at the 
public expense, those which up to the new Act were under the 
boards. The non-provided schools are those which have been built 
by voluntary associations, those which in the past have been managed 
and partly maintained by the Church of England. Under the old 
system boards were established in villages as well as in the large 
cities. Lack of school accommodation was the only condition neces- 
sary to the organization of a school district and the establishment 
of a school board. These village school boards constituted one of 
the weak features of the old system. Their areas were small; little 
local interest was taken in their work; and in many of these school 
areas elementary education was at as low an ebb as it was in areas 
in which there were only struggling and poorly supported voluntary 
schools. 

Under the new system three existing local authorities are charged 
with the administration of the Education Acts. These are the elected 
councils of counties and county boroughs; councils of non-county 
boroughs, with a population of over ten thousand; and councils of 
urban districts with a population of over twenty thousand. Under 
this arrangement, in all the larger cities, the municipal councils will 
become the authority for both elementary and higher education. In 
the smaller towns with borough councils or urban district councils, 
the council will become the local education authority; while for all 
places with populations below ten thousand the county council will 
be the administrative authority for matters affecting education. 

All these four councils are empowered to levy rates for elementary 
and higher education. The education work of the council is to be 
assigned to a committee, which is to be constituted in accordance 
with a scheme made by the council, and approved by the Board of 
Education. 

In existing municipal council committees there are no members 
who are not of the council, either as aldermen or as elected members. 
In the new education committees there is a departure from this prin- 
ciple. Outsiders are to be chosen, but a majority of the members 
must be elected from the council. This rule is not obligatory on 
the county councils. The non-elected members of the education 
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committee are to be nominated or recommended by other bodies, 
such as the associations of voluntary school managers, and teachers’ 
associations. They are to be persons of experience in education, or 
persons with a knowledge of the schools in the areas administered 
by the education committee. This provision is to meet the case of 
men who are interested in education, but who may not care to seek 
election to municipal councils in order to obtain a place on the 
education committee. 

It is expressly provided in the Act that when councils are draw- 
ing up their schemes for approval by the Board of Education, women 
must be included on the education committees, and that members 
of existing school boards, if desirable, should be members of the 
first committees. Women are not eligible for county and municipal 
councils; but for thirty years past women have done conspicuously 
good work on many of the more important school boards, and it is 
expected that women will have their part in the work of the new 
committees. It will not be possible to include all the members of 
existing school boards on the new committees; but in the larger 
cities the more active and prominent members will be invited to con- 
tinue their work under the auspices of the municipal councils. Their 
training and experience will be necessary if a fair start is to be made 
with the new scheme. These members of the education committees 
will have less direct power and influence than they had on the school 
boards; for unless provision is made for it in the schemes submitted 
to the Board of Education, the work of these non-elected members 
will be confined to the committees. If the proceedings of the com- 
mittee come up for review and acceptance by the council, as they 
will do when money is voted for education by the council, these 
non-elected members will have neither voice nor vote at the council 
meeting, and can give the elected members of the committee no aid 
in carrying a proposal through the council. 

The new Act has greatly widened the breach between the Church 
of England and the Free Churches. It has introduced a new element 
of sectarian bitterness and discord. Success almost beyond expecta- 
tion has attended the persistent aggressiveness of the Church of 
England. Sectarian feeling was introduced in many places in the 
elections to the old school boards. There never has been any such 
feeling in the elections to the municipal councils. Hitherto there 
has been nothing to provoke it. But in the future it is likely to be 
introduced; for the adherents of the different churches, the Estab- 
lished Church, the Roman Catholic Church, and the Free Churches— 
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will all seek to elect representatives to the municipal councils with 
a view to the education committees. 

In some of the larger school board areas teachers have been elected 
to the boards, and paid salaries by their fellow teachers that they 
might be liberated from school work and devote themselves to watch- 
ing the interests of the teachers. Already such representatives of 
the teachers have been elected to the municipal councils to continue 
the special work they were doing on the school boards. Under the 
new Act teachers are eligible as nominated members of education 
committees without surrendering their positions in the schools. 

All powers hitherto exercised by the school boards and by school 
attendance committees of local authorities are transferred to the 
county or municipal councils. These councils take over the work 
of school boards where these existed; and in-the words of the new 
Act these councils “shall also be responsible for and have the control 
of all sectarian instruction in public elementary schools not provided 
by them.” They have thus complete control over the provided 
schools, and control over all but religious instruction in the non- 
provided or voluntary schools. The power of levying a rate or of 
borrowing money for education is especially reserved to the council. 
This power cannot be delegated to the education committee; but 
to quote again from the Act: “The council may also delegate to 
the education committee, with or without any restrictions or condi- 
tions, as they shall think fit, any of their powers under the Act, 
except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money.” Under 
this clause it will be possible to give the education committees more 
power and freedom than is now given to the ordinary municipal 
committees. It will be possible to set them apart from the council ; 
to give them nearly all the powers exercised by the old school boards. 
However much freedom is given to an education committee, it will, 
however, be compelled to come to the council when it requires 
money; and in this way its work will come under review by the 
council, not perhaps as often as the work of any of the ordinary 
committees, but sufficiently often to give the council adequate control 
of its proceedings. 

The provided schools will be managed by the education committee 
in much the same way as by the school boards. The committee 
will appoint the teachers, and its relations to the schools will be 
similar to those of the old boards. But a new relationship is 
established between the local education authority (as the municipal 
councils are termed by the Act) and the non-provided or voluntary 
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schools. The managers of these schools are to provide the school- 
houses. The schools themselves are to be maintained by the council 
out of the grants from the Imperial Treasury and from local taxa- 
tion, so long as the managers shall carry out any directions of the 
local education authority as to secular instruction, including many 
directions with respect to the number and educational qualifications 
of the teachers to be employed, and so long as the local education 
authorities shall be permitted to inspect the schools. It is also a 
condition that the consent of the local education authority shall be 
required to the appointment of teachers by the managers of non- 
provided schools, but such consent shall not be withheld except on 
educational grounds. Consent of the local education authority is 
also required to the dismissal of a teacher, “unless the dismissal be 
on grounds connected with the giving of religious instruction in 
the school.” Under this clause the managers of the voluntary 
schools lose much of the power they exercised when there was no 
local representative control. Then a school teacher who was dis- 
missed had no appeal; and under the old voluntary school system, 
especially in the schools of the Church of England and of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the teacher was often dependent on the goodwill 
of the rector or vicar or the priest for the tenure of his office. 

These provisions protecting the teachers in non-provided schools 
constitute one of the good features of the new Act. As the bill was 
originally introduced, this clause only provided that the consent of 
the local authority should be required to the appointment of teachers. 
It was at the instance of the National Union of Elementary Teachers 
that its provisions were extended so as to require the consent of the 
local authority to the dismissal of a teacher. Representatives of 
the Church of England in the House of Commons opposed this 
extension of the clause, as it was regarded with disfavour by many 
of the parish clergy. The government, however, conceded the 
point; and the teachers in the non-provided schools are thereby put 
in a much better position than when in most parishes the clergyman 
was supreme in the management of the elementary schools. 

Under the voluntary system the teachers in the Church schools 
were usually of the Church of England. In many instances there 
were clauses in the trust deeds which stipulated that only communi- 
cants of the Church of England should be employed as teachers ; 
and attendance at the services of the Church was often made a - 
condition on the engagement of head teachers, assistant teachers, 
and pupil teachers. Under the new Act, the position of head 
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teachers as regards this matter is left as it was; but it is provided 
that assistant teachers and pupil teachers may be appointed if it is 
thought fit “without reference to religious creed and denomination ; 
and in any case in which there are more candidates for the post 
of pupil teacher than there are places to be filled, the appointment 
shall be made by the local educational authority and they shall 
determine the respective qualifications of candidates by examination 
or otherwise.” Here again in relation to the pupil teachers the 
Church of England loses some of the power which it exercised 
when its schools were under no representative control. Then in 
thousands of rural villages the avenue to the teaching profession 
was guarded by the clergy of the Established Church, and places 
as pupil teachers were seldom found for any but Church people. 

The great gain for the Church is that it is freed from the financial 
burden of maintaining its schools, and that while this burden is 
thrown on the local taxpayers, the Church secures a continuance 
of the teaching of its distinctive doctrines in all schools held in 
schoolhouses provided by it. There is no mention of the Church of 
England or any other Church in the Act; but Church of England 
teaching in what have hitherto been church schools is perpetuated 
under the remodelled system by a clause which declares that 
“religious instruction given in a public elementary school not pro- 
vided by the local educational authority shall as regards its character 
be in accordance with the provisions (if any) of the trust deed 
relating thereto, and shall be under the control of the managers.” 

An element of popular control is introduced into the management 
of the Church schools—the non-provided schools of the Act,—but 
with safeguards which secure to the Church a permanent majority 
of the managers. There are to be six managers for every school. 
Four are to be foundation managers, representing the Church or 
the society or organization which has established the school, while 
the other two are to be nominated by the councils. In a rural parish, 
for instance, one of these managers will be nominated by the county 
council, and the other by the parish council. In the larger boroughs 
these two outside managers will be nominated by the municipal 
councils. By this arrangement representatives of the local tax- 
payers are introduced into the boards of management of all the non- 
provided schools; and by the new relation of the schools to the local 
educational authority, further local public control is secured. 

In towns where there were school boards there was usually a 
rivalry between the Board and the voluntary schools, and the man- 
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agers of the voluntary schools resented any invasion by the Board 
of what they regarded as their areas. Although all schools are in 
future to be maintained wholly at the public expense, the Church js 
given an advantage in this rivalry; for the local educational authority 
is not to have the power to build new schools at will on proof, as 
under the old system, that a deficiency in school accommodation 
exists. When the authority proposes to build a new school, it is 
compelled by the Act to give public notice. It will then be open 
to any ten ratepayers in the area for which the school is proposed 
to appeal to the Board of Education to withhold its consent on 
the ground that the school is not required or that the needs of the 
community can be better met by a non-provided school. In deciding 
on the appeal the Board of Education is required to have regard to 
the interests of secular education, to the wishes of parents as to 
the education of their children, and to the economy of the rates. 
These last two clauses are intended to work.in favour of the 
Church. 

So far I have dealt only with that part of the Act which affects 
elementary education. Important changes are made in higher educa- 
tion; for it is made obligatory on all the local educational authorities 
to consider the educational needs of their areas, and to take such 
steps as seem to them desirable after consultation with the Board 
of Education to supply or aid the supply of education other than 
elementary, and to promote the general coordination of all forms 
of education. For this work the councils are to receive the grants 
which have been made since 1890 from the Imperial Treasury for 
technical education, and they are also empowered to levy rates in 
addition to the rates levied to cover the cost of elementary education. 

Each education authority will draw up its own scheme of higher 
education adapted to the special needs of its area. The work which 
the county councils and the larger borough councils have been doing 
under the Technical Education Acts of 1889 and 1891 will be con- 
tinued, and in the more progressive communities this work will be 
much extended. It is open to education authorities to grant aid to 
institutions for higher education, such as training colleges for 
teachers and secondary schools which are not provided by the 
authority ; but in granting aid to any of these institutions the author- 
ity “shall not require that any particular form of religious instruc- 
tion or worship, or any religious catechism or formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination, shall or shall not be 
taught, used or practiced.” In schools, colleges or hostels provided 
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by an education authority, no distinctive religious doctrines are to 
be taught at the public expense, and no pupil is to be excluded on 
the ground of religious belief. In any institution aided by the 
education authority, the religious instruction must be so arranged 
as to permit the withdrawal of any day or evening scholar. 

As stated at the outset, the new Act has aroused much intensely 
hostile feeling throughout the country. It certainly concedes much 
to the Church of England in connection with elementary education. 
On the other hand, the Church to secure the new advantage was 
forced to concede some measure of local representative control over 
its schools. It conceded some ground for which it has fought most 
tenaciously for the last thirty years; and while admitting that the 
Church gains much, it has also to be said that the Act makes several 
greatly needed reforms in both elementary and higher education. 
It will improve the pay and status of elementary school teachers, 
especially of non-board school teachers; and with all elementary 
schools now wholly maintained at the public expense, there should 
be a levelling up of elementary education all over the country. 
The first good results from the Act may be expected in rural Eng- 
land, where education has lagged behind the larger towns. The 
large towns will still have much more money to spend on education 
than the rural communities; but with a rate for education levied 
over the whole of a county, the disparity between town and country 
in this respect ought not to be so great as when most of the country 
schools were partly dependent on voluntary subscriptions and the 
others on rates levied on small and poor areas. 


THe Liquor LicensinG Act. 


The Licensing Act is intended to check drunkenness and to sup- 
press drinking clubs. Its most drastic provisions are aimed against 
habitual drunkards. It gives relief to women who are married to 
habitual drunkards; to men whose wives are habitual drunkards; 
and makes it an offence for license holders to supply liquor to per- 
sons who have been convicted by the magistrates as habitual 
drunkards. Police magistrates were given power by an Act passed 
in 1879 to treat persons convicted of drunk :nness four times in the 
course of one year as habitual drunkards; and it is provided in the 
Licensing Act of 1902 that where the wife of a man is an habitual 
drunkard he shall be entitled to obtain relief from the magistrates. 
This may be given by orders which shall provide that the applicant 
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shall be no longer bound to cohabit with his wife; making provision 
for the legal custody of any children of the marriage; and providing 
that the applicant shall be charged with the maintenance of his wife. 
The magistrates may exercise a discretion, and order the woman to 
be detained in a retreat licensed under the Inebriates Act. In the 
case of a woman who is married to an habitual drunkard the magis- 
trates may make orders as to cohabitation and care of children. 

Under the Inebriates Act of 1898, magistrates have power to order 
the detention of habitual drunkards in a retreat. By the new Act 
they are empowered in all cases which would justify such an order 
to put the offender’s name on a list to be kept by the police, who 
will then warn liquor sellers that for a period of three years no 
liquor shall be sold or supplied to him. Such a prohibition will 
apply within the police area of the court in which the offender has 
been classed as an habitual drunkard. If the habitual drunkard 
purchases or obtains drink, or attempts to obtain drink at any 
licensed premises during the time that his name is on the police list, 
he will be liable to a fine of twenty shillings for a first offence and 
forty shillings for any subsequent offence. If the holder of a license 
supplies a habitual drunkard, he is liable to a fine of ten pounds for a 
first offence, and for any subsequent offence in respect of the same 
person to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds. The police are to 
assist liquor sellers in identifying habitual drunkards. 

These amendments of the law as to drunkenness are in line with 
some of the laws in several American States; and another change 
also resembling some American State laws is made by the new Act. 
In some States screens and blinds are forbidden in liquor saloons. 
Under the new English law, consent of the licensing magistrates 
must be obtained to any alterations in a licensed house which add 
to the facilities for drinking, or conceal from observation any part 
of the premises where liquor is sold. Hitherto it has been usual 
for applicants at the licensing sessions for new liquor licenses to 
continue their applications year after vear, in the hope that a license 
which was refused one year might be granted another year. This 
practice has put opponents of new licenses to continual expense and 
trouble, and often imposed a hardship on the owners of property 
likely to be adversely affected by the establishment of a licensed 
house in their neighborhood. By one of the amendments made by 
the Act, a discretion is given to the magistrates, who after the 
refusal of an application may now fix a period during which the 
applicant shall not again come into court. In many places in rural 
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England, magistrates still hold their sessions for the trial of police 
cases in inns and hotels. The use of such places as magistrate’s 
courts after March, 1907, is forbidden; and it is also made obligatory 
on coroners not to hold inquests in licensed houses in places where 
other suitable premises are available. 

All clubs at which liquor is supplied to members or their guests 
must under the provisions of the new Licensing Act be registered 
by the clerk to the magistrates; and at registration the secretary 
of the club must furnish details as to its object, organization, and 
management, and make a signed statement that there is kept upon 
the club premises a register of the names and addresses of the club 
members, and a record of the latest payment of their subscriptions. 
Intoxicating liquors are to be supplied only at clubs which are 
registered; and heavy penalties, reaching officers and members, are 
provided for the sale of liquor at unregistered clubs. A club which 
has been registered may be removed from the register where it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the magistrates that the number of 
members is less than twenty-five, or that it is not conducted in good 
faith as a club, or that there is frequent drunkenness on the club 
premises. 

The new Act embodies some of the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission which three or four years ago investigated the working 
of the liquor laws, and of which Lord Peel, ex-Speaker of the House 
of Commons, was the chairman. The amendments that it makes 
to the licensing laws are a proof of the change which has come over 
public opinion in England with regard to drinking during the last 
ten or fifteen years ; a change which is all the more noteworthy when 
it is remembered that the Act was passed by the strongest Conserva- 


tive government of recent times. 
EDWARD PORRITT. 


The Coal Strike Hearings. Though the miners resumed 
work October 24th, as was stated in the November number of the 
Yate Review, the contest between the operators and the miners 
still continues before the Arbitration Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. One of the curious phases of the whole matter has 
been the untiring persistency of both sides. In spite of frequent 
admonitions of the Commission to waste no time, in spite of attempts 
to settle the question out of court, the parties to the controversy 
have insisted upon presenting in every detail the fullest possible 


statement of their respective cases. In order to continue the history 
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as given in the May and November numbers of the YALE Review, 
the following outline of events has been prepared from the accounts 
published in the daily press. 

The first business meeting of the Commission was held October 
27th, and shortly after that the Commission went to the coal regions 
and spent considerable time in visiting the different sections of the 
country, going into mines, looking at miners’ dwellings, and study- 
ing the physical features of the region. On November 14th the 
regular hearings began in Scranton. John Mitchell filed his state- 
ment November 2d, and it was published on the 4th. The proposi- 
tion of the operators under which the Arbitration Board was 
appointed, expressly stated that the Commission was to decide “all 
questions at issue between the respective companies and their own 
employees, whether they belong to a union or not,” and it added 
that they were “not willing to enter into arbitration with the Mine 
Workers’ Union.” In Mr. Mitchell’s brief this proviso is com- 
pletely ignored. In the statement given out during the summer, he 
made three demands on the part of the Mine Workers: 

(1) An advance of 20 per cent. in the rate paid for contract or 
piece work. 

(2) A reduction of 20 per cent. in the hours of those working 
by the day. 

(3) The adoption of a ton of 2,240 pounds for weighing coal 
“where the miners are paid by weight.” 

In his brief of November 2d, he modified the third demand and 
added a fourth. Instead of demanding the legal ton where coal 
is now weighed, he demands that the coal shall be weighed and paid 
for by weight “wherever practicable,” and that the minimum rate 
per ton shall be 60 cents for 2,240 Ibs. The fourth point, which is 
new, is worded as follows: “The incorporation in an agreement 
between the United Mine Workers of America and the anthracite 
coal companies of the wages which shall be paid and the conditions 
of employment which shall obtain, together with satisfactory 
methods for the adjustment of grievances which may arise from 
time to time, to the end that strikes and lockouts may be unneces- 
sary.” These four points he sustains by a long enumeration of 
reasons. The demand for increased wages is based partly upon the 
claim that the rate of wages in the anthracite regions is lower than 
the rate of wages elsewhere in corresponding grades of work, that 
it is insufficient to compensate men for the dangers of the calling, 
and that the increased cost of living requires a rise of wages. The 
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demand for a shorter day is based upon the general grounds thai 
a ten-hour day is too long for health and well-being. The demand 
for measurement by the ton is defended on the ground that the 
excessive ton was originally intended to compensate the operator 
for his loss on the small sizes of coal, which were formerly dis- 
carded, but are now utilized and sold. The fourth demand is based 
upon the general grounds on which collective agreements are based. 
It is claimed that trade unions tend to the better discipline of the 
men and that the trade agreement is the only effective method by 
which it is possible to regulate questions arising between employers 
and employed in large industries. In President Baer’s reply, filed 
on behalf of the Reading Company, November 11th, he denounces 
the demand for a 20 per cent. increase in wages as being arbitrary, 
unreasonable, and unjust, and denies the statement that the present 
rate of wages is lower than that paid in other industries of corre- 
sponding character. As regards the weighing of coal, Mr. Baer 
very properly says that this question does not concern the Reading 
Company, because its coal is paid for by measurement and not by 
weight, while he objects to the fourth point, not only because it 
was excluded by the terms under which the Arbitration Commission 
was appointed, but also because the organization of the Miners’ 
Union in the anthracite fields has created intolerable conditions, 
destroyed discipline, and increased strikes. The other coal com- 
panies replied in a somewhat similar strain, Mr. Truesdale, on 
behalf of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., showing 
in particular the impossibility of establishing a uniform rate of 
wages when the conditions in different mines differ so much, and 
saying that the demand for payment by weight would be equivalent 
to an increase of from 5 to 40 per cent. in wages. 

The miners opened their case, November 14th, by putting John 
Mitchell on the witness stand, and consumed nineteen days of the 
Commission’s time. Mr. Mitchell was on the witness stand for 
4% days and proved to be a very good witness for his side, not 
allowing himself to be confused by the operators’ attorneys and 
often turning what seemed to be an adverse point in his favor. On 
the subject of wages, he took the ground that the miners should not 
be satisfied with an income of less than $600 a year. 

The non-union men, having made a request through their attorney, 
Mr. John T. Lenahan, to be represented, the Commission decided, 
November 19th, to make them a party to the transaction. Their 
claims were accordingly handed in, in which they made a demand 
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for 20 per cent. increase in wages with no reduction in hours. Rey. 
Peter Roberts, well known as the author of the most complete book 
on the subject of the anthracite industry, and of several articles 
in the YALE Review and other magazines, followed Mr. Mitchell, 
The attorneys having previously conferred on the subject and given 
reason for the hope that the two parties might settle the questions 
at issue without waiting to complete the presentation of their cases, 
the Commission on November 22d adjourned until December 3d. 

On the 25th over twenty-six independent operators were represented 
at a conference held with the leading coal road presidents in New 
York, while on the same day Mr. Mitchell attended a conference in 
Washington. The New York conference led to no results, because 
the independent operators were not willing to accept even the com- 
promise of an increase of 10 per cent. in wages and a reduction of 
10 per cent. in hours, which was suggested as the basis of settle- 
ment. The consequence was that a request which came from Wash- 
ington to the conference to arrange a meeting with John Mitchell 
was refused, and the regular hearings were resumed in Scranton, 
December 3d. The prediction, which has since proved a conserva- 
tive one, was then made that the hearings would run into the next 
year. Further rumors of settlement proving to be without founda- 
tion, the miners continued presenting their witnesses, who testified 
in particular to the bad conditions which existed in many of the 
mines in the Hazelton district. The great operators disclaimed any 
responsibility for this state of things. Several witnesses testified 
to an increase in the size of the cars in the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western mines. Much cumulative evidence was also presented 
to show excessive docking, discrimination, equal prices paid for 
cars of different sizes, the dangers of mining, the bad condition of 
the company houses, the oppression of being obliged to trade at 
company stores, etc. Some evidence was also presented to show 
the hardship of child labor in the mining districts. One little 
girl testified to having worked all night in a silk mill because her 
father had been injured in the mines. Another one who testified 
to doing similar work, admitted that her father owned his own 
house. The miners closed their testimony December 15th, having 
occupied nineteen days and presented about 160 witnesses. 

After the presentation of his case by the counsel for the miners, 
the case of the employers was outlined by Mr. Wolverton, Decem- 
ber 17th, and the taking of evidence began. The first witnesses 
to be called, however, December 18th, were those representing the 
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non-union men’s interests. The Commission adjourned on Satur- 
day, December 2oth, for the holidays, and met again January 6th in 
Philadelphia. It was then predicted that the hearings would not take 
more than two weeks longer. The non-union men finished their case 
January 9th, having presented about 150 witnesses. The burden 
of their story was the intolerable state of things existing in the 
mining regions on account of persecution, violence, and boycotting 
directed against the non-union workers. January 4th the answer of 
Mr. John Markle, on behalf of G. B. Markle & Co., was made 
public. In it he showed the care which the firm had taken of the 
health of its employees, stated that a trained nurse had been employed 
by Mrs. Markle at her expense to look after cases of sickness, denied 
the cases of hardship and eviction which had been testified to, and 
said that no attempt had been made to collect the arrears of rent 
which had accrued during the strike. 

The case for the operators was formally opened January 1oth, and 
as sO many companies and interests were represented, it was decided 
to take them in geographical order. The Delaware & Hudson 
Company, whose mines lie furthest to the north, was accordingly 
first called and its case was opened by an address by its attorney, 
Mr. Torrey, who outlined his defence. He claimed to be able to 
show that the miners were well paid considering the difficulty and 
risks of their work, that there had been no increase in the cost of 
living since the increase in wages made in 1900, that their company 
paid for mining both by weight and by car, and that the two systems 
resulted in a practical uniformity. He objected to the fourth claim 
of the miners as not being within the province of the Arbitration 
Commission, but nevertheless said that he would, without waiving 
this point, show that the Miners’ Union destroyed discipline, and 
that any arrangement with it was impracticable. In the course of 
the testimony given by various officials of the company, mention 
was made of the company’s Relief Fund, with which over 5,000 
employees were connected, and a witness showed that over a thou- 
sand of them were owners of real estate. The Erie Company fol- 
lowed the Delaware & Hudson January 13th, and most of its testi- 
mony was of the same general nature. 

The Erie was followed by the Scranton Coal Company January 
16th, whose witness testified that the appointment of a check weigh- 
man and a check docking boss was a good thing for the companies. 
He said that at the Pine Brook Colliery before the check-docking 
boss was employed, the average docked was 3.11 per cent., but 
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after he was employed it fell to 1.77 per cent. Similar results had 
followed at other collieries. He also said that since the company 
employed a check weighman, the men had been sending out coal with 
a greatly reduced quantity of foreign substance in it. This was 
interesting in view of the testimony of an earlier witness to the 
impossibility of introducing a check weighman. 

Mr. Mitchell, who had taken part in the proceedings first as a 
witness and afterwards at times as the attorney of the miners, 
was obliged to leave the hearings in order to conduct the annual 
convention of the Mine Workers’ Union in Indianapolis. Before 
leaving on January 17th, he made a statement to the Commission 
with regard to lawlessness, saying, “I do not believe lawlessness 
ever won a strike. I do not believe lawlessness to a very large 
degree deters men from working. I believe lawlessness under all 
circumstances will militate against the men who go on strike.” He 
also claimed that the failure of the miners to turn out as much coai 
as was expected was not due to any unwillingness on their part, 
but to the impossibility of getting cars enough to transport the coal. 

The independent operators in the Lackawanna district introduced 
their testimony January 23d, and G. B. Markle & Co. on the 26th. 
On the 28th a prolonged discussion arose regarding the limitation 
of the output. Mr. Darrow, the counsel for the miners, claimed 
that the miners were not alone responsible for limiting the output, 
but that the operators had pursued the same policy. “For my 
part,” he said, “I have never believed that a reasonable limitation 
of work or production was a bad thing. All I claim is, that it is 
unfair to charge us with a limitation of production over a series 
of years and say the miners do not earn more money because they 
are lazy and have been limiting the supply, when, in fact, the opera- 
tors have done it.” 

An interesting fact was incidentally brought out January 21, when 
Mr. Mercur testified on behalf of the Lehigh Valley Co., that the 
company had contracted with a man to build a boiler house. The 
strikers refused to allow this. Then the contractor wrote to District 
President Fahy of the Miners’ Union, asking his permission to erect 
the boiler house, and he, too, refused the concession. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. was the last of 
the large corporations to put in its testimony. The presentation of 
their case was notable for bringing out an agreement between the 
operators and miners with regard to weighing coal, both parties 
uniting in the statement that in the southern field, where miners are 
paid by the yard, weighing would be impracticable. 
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The case for the operators having closed February 2, the miners 
began to offer testimony in rebuttal. This was concluded February 
sth, and the Commission adjourned to meet again February oth and 
hear the arguments. It is stated that 566 witnesses testified in the 
course of the fifty-one days of the sessions of the arbitrators. 

Perhaps the most curious feature of the testimony offered is the 
failure of much of it to illuminate the points formally at issue. 
Though the recognition of the union was expressly excluded from 
consideration at the very outset, and though the attorneys for the 
operators frequently referred to this fact, a great deal of the testi- 
mony produced by the operators was designed to discredit the union 
and show it to be a lawless and turbulent organization. The miners, 
on the other hand, laid much stress on the evils of excessive dock- 
ing, on the bad conditions of company houses, and on the extortions 
of company stores, though none of their formal demands touched 
any of these matters, and all of them might be granted without 
removing the abuses alleged to exist. These apparent inconsis- 
tencies are easily explained by the consideration that both parties 
are playing to a much larger audience than that which sits on the 
bench of the arbitrators. These attempts to gain sympathy at the 
expense of the opposing party are a tribute to the power of public 
opinion in the United States. 


Cooperative Undertakings of Danish Craftsmen. At the 
turn of the century, two years ago, it seemed desirable to the Faelles- 
representationen for Dansk Industri og Haandvaerk to institute an 
investigation touching the history of trades-unions, etc., during the 
nineteenth century. To this end meetings of delegates were arranged 
for the summer of 1901; and the outcome of their investigations has 
been summarized and brought up to date by Adolf Bauer in the 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift for May-June, 1902. 

Such associations were found to be 239 in number, partly urban 
and partly rural, including about 42,000 members. Many of these 
associations had erected for themselves fine headquarters, and homes 
for the aged to the number of 45. Of 111 technical schools, 105 
owed their origin to the initiative of trade associations. Loan 
funds were found in 21 societies, sick funds in 30, burial funds in 
33, and funds for the care of the aged in 44. The effectiveness of 
the associations is therefore divided into three forms: care for 
members, for the old, and for the young. 
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These benevolent efforts are rather an old story now; but there 
are new projects in the direction of economic organization, which 
find their inception mainly in the latter years of the past century. 
These are of a codperative nature, and are found chiefly in agricul- 
ture, for whose present development they are really the basis. 
Impulses in this direction are German in origin, and much is owed 
to the Schultze-Delitsch system. In contrast with the practice of 
foreign countries, the Danish codperative system allied itself with 
agriculture from the outset. 

Credit institutions were developed early and with success. In 
1867 was founded Kreditforeningen for Haandvaerkere og Indus- 
tridrivende i Kébenhavn, the present Haandvaerkerbank, which 
gave but little promise for a number of years. It now owns a desir- 
able property, has 2,158 members, with a business of 85,000,000 
kroner’ and a reserve fund of 219,500 kroner. Other organizations 
of a like nature have been started in the provinces. Later years 
have seen a renewed movement in favor of artisans’ banks, whose 
operations, moreover, have been as a rule happily guided and success- 
ful. The author cites, with figures, a number of instances; this 
uniform success led the delegates of 1901, to whom reference was 
made above, to recommend “that trades and industries should strive 
above all to create their own financial institutions, and thereby 
secure to themselves a greater independence and prestige in pecuniary 
matters.” 

Cooperative fire insurance has met with a less degree of success, 
though this is not the tradesmen’s fault. The earliest of these 
companies was the Norrejysk Bagerforening, founded 1874. This 
company later united with a royally chartered company which con- 
ceded it a rebate of 20 per cent. that went toward the widows’ and 
the benefit funds. This gave a great impetus to fire insurance; 
but the formation by the companies of a common tariff-union in 
1901 put an end to rebates and so to the popularity of the movement. 

The latest form of insurance is that of Arbejdsgivernes Ulyk- 
kesforsikring; employers desired to insure themselves against mis- 
chance rather than run the risk of becoming the prey of private 
companies. This was formed soon after the promulgation of the 
accident insurance law of 1898 (in force January 15, 1899). 

Producers’ and consumers’ co6perative societies have likewise been 
tried, the former in greater number, but the latter with a far more 
conspicuous and solid success. Vestlollands Landhaandvaerkerfore- 
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ning, one of the largest trade associations of its kind, formed, in 
April, 1901, for its woodworker members, a society for the coopera- 
tive purchase of wood. Membership was limited to union men and 
the entrance fee was 2 kroner. From May to August, 1901, this 
society had a business of 3,000 kroner and immensely strengthened 
the trade-association itself. A still better example is the Master- 
bakers’ Association, which is here treated in some detail, showing 
that notable economies were realized. 

Among producers’ cooperative societies, those for the production 
of rye bread, started in several towns between 1895-1900, are note- 
worthy. The product is better than the ordinary baker can furnish, 
and the shares pay, in one case mentioned, 7 per cent. A charac- 
teristic of all these enterprises which are launched by trade-asso- 
ciations in that they reinforce the cohesion of the unions. Probably 
many have owed their origins to this fact. There follow descrip- 
tions of coOperative enterprises of cabinet-makers, painters, saddle- 
makers, basket-makers, bookbinders and watchmakers. 

In all these cases there is, of course, reason to expect a large 
element of failure. The enterprises are new and the directors 
inexperienced. The printers and the shoe-makers have failed, the 
latter in a curious experiment tried during the great strike of 1899. 
Success, however, has been the regular thing. 

The author of this excellent article believes that such movements 
are bound to increase in the future. Not only do they support and 
unify the association, but they put in the hands of the workmen means 
for holding their own against the encroachments of the large scale 
enterprises. “What the individual artisan cannot do alone or with 
his own means, can be done by acting in common.” Machines, new 
products, funds, can all be secured. One enterprise suggests another, 
so that from the earlier dairy and agricultural beginnings the move- 
ment has come to be as widespread as is here indicated. There 
seems to be a progressive division of the general field of industry: 
“. >. . as cheap motive power, auxiliary machines, etc., give to 
mechanical labor weapons which answer to those the great industry 
has at its disposal, thus will the economic union of the artisans secure 
to them advantages in purchase and sale corresponding to those 
which the managers of large industries with large capital are able 
to obtain.” A. G. K. 
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Principles of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson. Vol. 
III, Books IV and V. New York and London: The Macmillan 


Co., 1901. 

The concluding volume of Professor Nicholson’s general treatise 
on Political Economy contains the parts on “Economic Progress” 
and “The Economic Functions of Government.” It is needless to 
say that the spirited style of the earlier volume is maintained, making 
this one of the most readable works in the field of economic literature. 

From the standpoint of scientific value, the author’s treatment of 
Economic Progress is a little disappointing, though any contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a subject so much neglected ought to be 
welcomed. It would occur to most students that an attempt to test 
the reality of progress, and to measure its amount, ought to be 
preceded by a tolerably clear definition of progress. But the author 
has not given, nor seriously attempted to give, such a definition. 
Instead, he has mentioned four general tendencies which are sup- 
posed to characterize a progressive society. These are, an increasing 
population, an increase of material and immaterial wealth, improve- 
ments in the means of production, and, as regards the distribution 
of wealth, an increase in general happiness and well-being. Why 
these should be regarded as the ear-marks of progress is not stated. 
Students who have cared to go below the surface have found that 
industrial civilization is a collective name for a series of devices for 
adapting the environment to man. Since adaptation is the aim of 
all progress, this active form of adaptation is the distinctive aim of 
economic progress. All the characteristics which Professor Nichol- 
son mentions as belonging to progressive societies are forms of 
this kind of adaptation. Yet regarding attempts to define progress 
in terms of adaptation, he says, rather flippantly as it seems, “and 
in every department of economics we may discover examples of 
adaptation to the environment and of reversions to atavism; but 
we can not discover the nature of industrial progress by the simple 
adoption of the language of evolution: we might as well expect to 
discover the history of China by a translation of the history of 
England into Chinese.” To this one might reply that if, instead of 
“simply adopting the language of evolution,” one were to profit by 
the example and methods of the evolutionary scientist, he might 
accomplish something. 
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The greater part of Book IV is taken up with an ingenious dis- 
cussion of the quantitative measure of progress, running through a 
series of chapters on Progress and Money, Progress and General 
Prices, Progress and Relative Prices, Rent and Progress, Progress 
and Profits, Progress and Wages. No adequate account of these 
chapters can be given, but one can not in justice do less than to say 
that they are full of significant facts and references, and will give 
the reader a new insight into the possibilities of scientific analysis 
when applied to historical and statistical data. Beyond this it would 
be difficult to appraise their value. 

The discussion of the Economic Functions of Government fol- 
lows more beaten paths, and it is here that the author's talent for 
pungent criticism shows to the best advantage. It is as easy to 
penetrate the armor of the individualist doctrinaire as of the socialist 
doctrinaire. Unrestrained individualism opens many opportunities 
for unscrupulous, designing men to defeat the ends of justice. The 
“invisible hand’’ does not always, or even uniformly, lead to that 
conduct most advantageous to the community as a whole. But on 
the other hand, one must consider whether government interference 
in such cases would not make bad matters worse. Even a wise and 
benevolent monarch would make a mess of it if he undertook to 
correct every abuse. But when we consider that monarchs are, as 
a rule, neither wise nor benevolent, and that even in a democracy 
designing and unscrupulous men are sometimes influential in politics, 
the case becomes still more difficult. The question will always be 
whether it is better to allow unchecked private initiative to govern 
the case in question, or to attempt to control it by means of existing 
governmental machinery with its inherent as well as its accidental 
weaknesses. There are few scientific principles which will throw 
much light upon this question. It must always rest upon the judg- 
ment of the practical statesman. 

The author’s discussion on Taxation impresses one as a rather 
brilliant review of the subject, rather than as a scientific contribution. 
Neither the beginner, nor the more advanced student who is seeking 
a deeper understanding of the subject, will be likely to get much 
help; but the mature student, who wishes a general résume of the 
subject enlivened by much stimulating criticism, even though the 
stimulation be by means of irritation, will find this part of the work 
valuable reading. Under the canons of taxation he reviews critically 
the various theories that have been suggested, touching lightly upon 
their weaknesses and occasionally noting their strong points. His 
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treatment of the benefit theory is peculiarly exasperating. Here he 
merely repeats Mills’s contention that if protection is taken in its 
narrowest significance the poor need more protection than the rich, 
and regressive taxation would result. But concerning a broader 
interpretation of “benefit,” he says, if the theory in “this extended 
form is advanced as the only just basis of taxation, and if taxes 
are to be levied only and exactly in proportion to the benefits received, 
the foundation is obviously too narrow for the edifice. It might 
serve to exercise the architectural imagination of the pure theorist, 
but would be altogether unworkable in practice.” If this came 
from a less distinguished writer, it would sound very much like a 
piece of pure Philistinism. If a theory of just taxation is to be 
dismissed because it can not be exactly realized in practice, what is 
the use of discussing the question of equitable taxation at all? 
Besides, no advocate of the benefit theory ever proposed that taxes 
should be levied “only and exactly in proportion to the benefits 
received.” It ought to have occurred to a modern student that the 
value of protection, like the value of everything else, depends upon 
how much the beneficiary thinks it is worth to him as compared to 
what he has to pay for it. If the question were put to the man of 
great wealth, how much money he would be willing to give rather 
than have the protection of the state withdrawn, he would beyond 
all question offer a much larger sum than the poor man. The case 
of paupers and others who must be taken care of by the charity of 
the state has never figured in theories of taxation, for the obvious 
reason that.such cases are not dealt with on principles of justice, but 
on principles of charity. 

The author’s review of the Incidence of Taxation repeats in a 
somewhat brief form the analyses of preceding writers. In so far 
as it is an attempt to solve a coricrete problem of present economic 
life, it is discussed wholly as a phase of the theory of value. In so 
far as it is discussed as a mere academic question, he follows the 
lead of the historical school by tracing the influence of custom in 
determining the burdens of taxation in undeveloped societies. The 
chief difficulty with his analysis of the theory of incidence lies in 
his incomplete classification of taxable things. There is no more 
fatal death-trap for a writer of finance than the attempt to classify 
taxes before he has decided upon a single definite use which he 
wishes to make of his classification. It ought by this time to be 
obvious that there may be as many different bases of classification 
as there are problems connected with taxation, and no single classi- 
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fication can be of much use in the solution of more than one set of 
problems. Since the question of the shifting of a tax must depend 
upon the effect which that tax will have upon the demand for or 
the supply of the thing taxed, a classification of taxes which would 
be of any use in this problem must be in the form of a classification 
of the things taxed, and this classification must be based upon 
the forces which determine the demand for or the supply of such 
things. 

Summing up, the volume displays a masterly grasp of a subject 
already developed by earlier investigators; a stimulating style punc- 
tuated with brilliant sentences, many of which are worthy to become 
aphorisms; and a great deal of very acute criticism. But as a work 
of constructive reasoning it is not likely to take a high place, and 
the only part which is likely to be recognized as displaying great 
originality in the collection and treatment of historical and statistical 
data is the part, already mentioned, which attempts a quantitative 


measurement of progress. 
T. N. CARVER. 


Harvard University. 


The Theory of Prosperity. By Simon N. Patten. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1902—237 pp. 


It is impossible within the brief space of this review to give any 
idea of the variety and originality of the contents of this little book, 
whch presents, in outline, a theory not only of economics, but of 
social and economic progress as well. 

Professor Patten’s starting point is a sharp distinction between 
the economic and the social problem. The former is concerned with 
the relations existing between men and the environment in which 
they live, and is primarily a problem of production. The latter is 
concerned with the condition of men as determined by the inherited 
influences of past environments, working under the conditions set 
by the present environment, and is primarily a problem of adjust- 
ment. Poverty is an economic problem, but misery is much more 
likely to be a social problem, the result of non-adjustment to present 
environment due to conditions inherited from past environments. 
On the basis of the distinction just noted, the book is divided into 
two parts, the first treating of “income as determined by existing 
conditions, a study of effort and satisfactions”; the second, of 
“income as determined by heredity, a study of discontent and its 
remedy.” 
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Cost, in the sense of pain cost, Professor Patten regards as a 
vanishing and relatively unimportant quantity, which not only will 
disappear under conditions of perfect adjustment, but is much exag- 
gerated at the present time, what we term cost being, in large part, 
the result of abused leisure, misdirected consumption, struggle 
between men, and inherited disagreeable associations connected with 
labor, rather than an incident to labor itself. All industries are 
thought of as divided into groups on the basis of the character of 
the needs supplied (e. g. industries supplying the need of clothing, 
industries supplying the need of food, etc.), each with a single 
marginal or price-determining industry or product, as compared with 
which all other industries in the group enjoy a differential advantage 
and yield price-determined products. The distribution of social 
income is determined by the struggle between these groups, the 
share going to each being governed by the extent of its monopoly 
power, as compared with the monopoly power of other groups. 
“The growth of one monopoly is always at the expense of other 
monopolies, never at the expense of the public.” The force at work 
to keep down prices is not competition between producers of like 
goods, but the power of substitution enjoyed by the consumer, 
against which is working the growth of new wants, constantly tend- 
ing to raise prices. Each producer, whether laborer, employer, 
landowner, or capitalist, is primarily interested not in his class, but 
in his group. Within each group there is a division into wages, 
profits and rent, but there is no general law determining the size 
of these funds. While the analysis of income shows three distinct 
forms, wages, interest (the return to capital goods), and rent (or 
profit), even in a static state, the lines dividing them will vary with 
the point of view from which they are regarded. From the point 
of view of the consumer all industries, except the marginal or price- 
determining industries in each group, yield rent, since they enjoy a 
differential advantage, but to those engaged in them they seem to 
yield only profit, since no producer enjoys a differential advantage 
over others engaged in the same industry. To the laborer all income 
other than wages is interest since it is a return to capital goods, or 
their substitutes, while to the owner of capital goods all income, 
other than interest, is wages since it goes to labor or its substitutes. 
The second part of the book is devoted to the discussion of the 
causes and limits of exploitation, and the forces upon which social 
and economic progress depends. It is impossible to do more than 
call attention to what seems to the present writer the most sug- 
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gestive portion of this division of the work, namely that in which 
the author argues that the solution of great social and political 
problems must be sought not by reasoning, for the different classes 
and sections of the community lack common premises, but by direct- 
ing towards common ideals the impulses to which surplus energy 
gives rise, and that economic rights are ideals for the enforcement 
of which there is a common impulse. 

The tone of the book is optimistic throughout. Increasing power 
of substitution does away with differential advantage, and each 
increase in capital tends to overcome the differences between men 
and between different portions of land, making all men equal to 
the best men and all land equal to the best land. With the dis- 
appearance of differential advantage interest also will be socialized, 
in the sense of being equally distributed. “No one would allow 
another to have a permanent income from capital at his expense, 
when by making certain capital goods this perpetual flow of income 
would be his to enjoy.” 

Our judgment of this work will depend largely on the test by 
which we measure it. It is marked by all Professor Patten’s usual 
vigor, originality, keenness and suggestiveness. No student of 
economics can read it without being stimulated, and finding new 
points of view from which to approach old problems. Measured by 
this test, few among recent publications will rank higher. If, how- 
ever, we measure it by the convincing power of its arguments, our 
judgment must be less favorable. Many original views are advanced, 
but few are adequately developed. This may in large measure be 
explained by the brevity of the work, but there are other faults which 
cannot be so explained. In some instances a portion, perhaps a 
neglected portion, of the truth is seized upon and so exaggerated as 
to present a distorted view of the facts as a whole. One instance 
is the argument that the power of substitution enjoyed by consumers 
and not competition between producers is the force which keeps 
prices down. The illustration which is several times employed—the 
fall in the price of wheat in England during the last quarter cen- 
tury—will not prove convincing to most readers. Another instance 
is the basing of the whole theory of interest on the fact, doubtless 
true in some instances, that the marginal utility of wealth in general 
increases with the increase in its quantity, which makes possible the 
establishment of better complementary relations between goods. Not 
infrequently there is a lack of clearness, if not of consistency, in the 
use of terms and arguments. On page 110 is the statement that 
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certain income “is due to the fact that different parts of the supply 
of certain articles do not have the same expense of production,” 
while on page 113 we learn that “any concrete good has the same 
expense for all its units.” Sometimes, too, there is an apparent 
failure to grasp the real nature of the problem under discussion. 
Thus the proof offered in support of the proposition that price (used 
in the sense of value in exchange) is not governed by cost, is that 
if it were so governed prices must fall until the value (in the sense 
of utility) of goods does not exceed their cost (p. 58). The same 
confusion lies at the basis of the argument that the development of 
new wants tends to raise prices, the proof being that it tends to raise 
values (p. 62). In both instances Professor Patten apparently has 
in mind a general rise or fall in prices. I say, apparently, because 
the treatment is far from clear, and he has himself said (p. 17) that 
a general rise or fall of prices is impossible, using the term price in 
the sense in which he uses it. Unwillingness to admit the influence 
of the producer in determining prices doubtless explains, also, the 
extraordinary view advanced on page 68, that the existence of risk 
in connection with the production of a given product lowers the 
price received by the producer, but does not raise the price paid by 
the consumer. 

Other instances of the same sort might be pointed out, as the result 
of which many readers, like the present writer, will put down the 
book impressed by the author’s originality and suggestiveness rather 
than the clearness of his vision or the soundness of his reasoning. 

HENRY B. GARDNER. 

Brown University. 


The Social Unrest, Studies in Labor and Socialist Movements. By 
John Graham Brooks. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1903—8vo, pp. 394. 


Trade unions, strikes, and socialist agitation are as familiar to 
the citizens of a modern state as are the waves of the sea to the 
transatlantic traveler, and to many of them quite as obnoxious. But 
just as the traveler’s opinion of the waves is more influenced by 
the state of his stomach than by his knowledge of the sea, so the 
man on the street is apt to entertain views of the social unrest colored 
more by his immediate personal interest than by any real understand- 
ing of the subject. It is across this troubled social sea that Dr. 
Brooks offers to pilot us. The reader may sometimes feel that his 
captain pursues anything but a direct course. On one tack he may 
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seem to lean strongly towards socialism; on the other, he may seem 
to lean towards capitalism. But when the journey is completed the 
traveler will realize that the boat has a centerboard, and that if the 
captain does not moor his bark to the docks of the promised land, 
he at least brings it into quieter waters. The most characteristic 
feature of Dr. Brooks’ book is its strong realism. He has not gone 
to libraries for his information, but to life. An indefatigable trav- 
eler, a sympathetic listener, an industrious lecturer before many audi- 
ences, he has gathered in a score of years a mass of information 
at first-hand, of which the present book is a digest. He does not 
start out with any pet theory which his facts are marshalled to 
support ; he simply tells us what he has learned, frankly and honestly. 
His style is neither that of the historian nor of the economist, but 
rather that of a brilliant essayist. The reader will seek in vain for 
a connected account of even a single phase of the complicated move- 
ment with which the author deals, but he will find a keen analysis 
of the spirit and motives of the actors, a judicious weighing of 
evidence, and a clear insight into the tendencies of events. 

The unrest of the present time differs, according to Dr. Brooks, 
from that of earlier periods in that it is closely connected with the 
introduction of production by machinery. In spite of the undoubted 
progress in the welfare of the mass of the people which the nine- 
teenth century has brought with it, there is a strong feeling that the 
laborer is not getting his share. This unrest assumes different 
phases. It manifests itself in the trade union movement; it mani- 
fests itself in the various shades of the socialist movement. But, 
according to Dr. Brooks, the master passion of democracy is a desire 
for greater equality. By this is not meant a literal equality of pos- 
sessions, but equality of opportunity. The Utopian stage has been 
passed; the modern agitator builds on a firmer foundation. “The 
abler socialist writers . . . know the limitations of equality 

quite as well as smart casuists like Mr. Mallock. They do 
not now ask for fantastic identities of gift or possession. They ask 
for social and economic reconstruction that shall give new freedom 
for race development” (p. 244). In the pursuance of this aim, 
many mistakes have been made; theories have been set up as gospel 
truth which of late have been discredited; policies have been pur- 
sued which have been found to be impracticable. With the growth 
of power has come, however, an increase in responsibility, until we 
have reached the point at which the socialism of the present day is 


an entirely different thing from the socialism of the past. The 
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history of the socialist party in France, of its exaggerations, and of 
its demoralizing extravagances represents the phase which is pass- 
ing. The work of the Belgian socialists in establishing codperative 
enterprises represents socialism really at work. One of the most 
interesting chapters, and one of the most useful ones in the book, 
is the one devoted to the recent Belgian experiences in codperation. 
This is a subject the literature of which is as yet very scanty, and 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Brooks for having studied it on 
the spot and for having shown us how the Belgian socialists, when 
brought face to face with the practical difficulties of administration, 
have, while eliminating the profit-maker, at the same time eliminated 
many of the older fetiches of socialism. For instance, the minimum 
wage is found to be impracticable without also the minimum of 
productivity. The eight-hour day is found to be possible in some 
industries, but not in others. Piece-work is not the tyrant that many 
of the socialists make it out to be, but is absolutely necessary in 
many employments in order to prevent the workers from wasting 
their time. It is not in any radical, revolutionary measures that 
Dr. Brooks sees hope for the future, but rather in a codperation 
between the moderate minds among the capitalists and the wage- 
workers. Many of the former recognize that there are evils which 
need to be corrected. Many of the latter realize that their demands 
have often been extreme and impossible. A middle ground will 
probably be found on which the aspirations of the workers for a 
voice in the determination of the wage-contract and for a greater 
share in the product may be met without the demoralizing effects of 
trade union dictation or the deadly leveling process which many still 


associate with the demands of socialism. 
H. W. F. 


Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration in der individualistischen Rechts- 
und Wirtschaftsordnung. Erster Halbband: Das Gesetz der 
Giiterconcentration und seine Bedeutung fiir die Wirtschafts- 
politik. Von Dr. Stephen Worms. Jena, Gustav Fischer, tg01I— 


8vo, xiv, 238 pp. 

Dr. Worms has undertaken a work of the first importance, viz., 
to build a complete theory of distribution on the basis of the theory 
of value as formulated and developed by Menger, Jevons, and Wal- 
ras. After a brief introduction, Dr. Worms proceeds to attack the 
problem which lies at the center of the investigation, that is, the 
influence of the exchange of commodities on the distribution of 
wealth. Every exchange, he points out, has a twofold result. It 
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changes both the absolute and the relative economic status of the 

parties to it. After a careful analysis in which he makes consider- 
able use of mathematical methods of investigation, the author arrives 
at the following conclusions: Under the individualistic economic 
organization the laws of exchange and of market value cause a con- 
stant and regular concentration of wealth in two directions: 1. from 
those who possess less to those who possess more, and 2, from the 
producer of monopoly-goods to the monopolist. This tendency 
Dr. Worms affirms is a general economic law which he names “Das 
Gesetz der Giiterconcentration.” 

The concentration of wealth then is not the result of any particu- 
lar method of production and consequently not the result of the 
capitalistic method of the present era. It is rather the result of the 
exchange of goods, and since exchange is practically universal the 
effect on producers is none the less powerful. It is all powerful in 
constantly destroying the small and medium-sized producers and of 
lessening the number of independent producers. It also deprives the 
poorer class of consumers of their economic independence and is 
thus the primary cause of the increasing number of needy and 
dependents. The results of the !aw are modified by several counter- 
acting factors, of which the more important are the decreasing cost of 
production, the ability of small producers to cater to the individual 
tastes of the consumers, technical progress, and the discovery of new 
sources and forms of wealth. Nevertheless, with unlimited indi- 
vidualism, wealth must necessarily become more and more concen- 
trated into fewer and fewer hands. 

The evil effects of this universal tendency are apparent. Are 
there remedies or is society powerless to counteract it? Two reme- 
dies have been proposed, socialism and social politics. Socialism is 
fundamentally opposed to the concentration of wealth, and since 
under an individualistic economy, concentration of wealth is inevita- 
ble, socialism is indirectly opposed to individualism. Socialism has 
found in production the kernel of distribution and has therefore 
urged the socialization of the tools of production as a remedy for 
concentration. This is the fundamental error of socialism. Concen- 
tration of wealth is the result of exchange and so long as the social- 
istic state allows exchange of goods the concentration of wealth will 
go on unchecked. To secure its ends, socialism must therefore 
destroy all individual economy and become pure collectivism. But 
even the omnipotence of the socialistic state could hardly prevent the 
interchange of products among its members. In this fact is found 
the impossibility of socialism. 
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Social politics, on the other hand, seeks to limit the concentration 
of wealth in order that the individual may be protected in his inde- 
pendence, and the poorer classes saved from a life of hopeless 
penury. Thus while socialism and social politics seek the same end 
they are diametrically opposed in their methods. Socialism would 
destroy individualism in order to prevent the concentration of wealth. 
Social politics would prevent the concentration of wealth in order to 
preserve the independence of the individual. The former is impos- 
sible in its very nature; the latter is not only possible but a social 
necessity. 

If Dr. Worms’ analysis should prove fundamentally sound both 
in method and conclusions, his work will furnish a scientific basis 
for the solution of two of the most absorbing problems of the pres- 
ent industrial era: (1) industrial concentration, and (2) the interfer- 
ence of the state in the industrial order. With the permanent 
solution of these problems, socialism will become an_ historical 
antiquity. It seems almost too much to hope that these weighty 
problems are to be settled on a scientific basis so easily. Such is 
not the usual course of events. Yet it must be admitted that the 
task which the author has undertaken is not more difficult than that 
successfully accomplished by the profound work of Adam Smith or 
the yet keener analysis of David Ricardo. The economist of the 
present era has every advantage over either of the above in both 
equipment and scientific method when attacking an involved eco- 
nomic problem. The questions discussed by the author have long 
been crying for a scientific solution and it is perhaps because we have 
become so used to the commonplace in economic literature that we 
discount the conclusions of a work that appears to do so much in 
one stroke. Nevertheless, Dr. Worms’ analysis is so clear and con- 
vincing, his results so thoroughly in line with the march of indus- 
trial events, his program for the public regulation of industry so in 
accord with the best that has been accomplished in that line, that his 
work must command the profound attention if not the unqualified 
approval of the economist and the statesman. 

Maurice H. Rosinson. 

The University of Illinois. 
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Statistical Studies in the New York Money Market. Preceded by 
a brief analysis under the theory of money and credit. By John 
Pease Norton, Ph.D. Published by the Department of the Social 
Sciences, Yale University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1902—pp. Vi, 104. 


In the body of this work Dr. Norton has made an exceedingly 
painstaking and thoughtful investigation of the phenomena revealed 
by some of the leading statistics of the New York financial world. The 
data which are subjected to advanced methods of statistical research, 
and are made the subject of elaborate discussion, are chiefly the weekly 
average total reserves, loans and deposits of the New York associated 
banks; in addition to these the weekly average discount rate on the 
New York Stock Exchange comes into the investigation. The 
time-range covered for the first three of these subjects is twenty-two 
years, from 1879 to 1900; that of the last is sixteen years, from 1885 
to 1900. It is almost needless to state that the handling of this 
great mass of figures has involved enormous labor. It is fortunate 
for the reader—as, of course, it is practically essential for the inves- 
tigator himself—that the significance of the tables, and the reason- 
ing concerning the data contained in them, can be followed almost 
completely without inspection of the figures themselves, by means of 
the numerous diagrams and the comprehensive chart upon which 
the results are graphically represented. 

Taking any one of these three subjects first above mentioned—say 
the reserves, to fix the ideas—the author seeks to analyze the varia- 
tions of the quantity in question into rational constituent parts, with 
a view to causal explanation, quantitative so far as possible, of the 
observed phenomena. We all know that the reserves of the New 
York banks tend to grow larger year after year with the general 
growth of business; that there is, however, a large annual variation 
upward and downward, with the seasons, owing to the varying 
demands connected with the moving of the crops; and that in addi- 
tion to these recognized normal tendencies there are less regular dis- 
turbing causes. Dr. Norton studies the diagram of the reserves (and 
in like manner of the loans and the deposits) with the object of 
separating the movement into three constituent parts, which he 
designates as the growth element, the periodic element or elements, 
and the dynamic element or elements. To obtain the first, he resorts 
to standard methods of interpolation, or adjustment of curves to 
empirical data; and he chooses the exponential curve—that which 
would make the fund grow by a fixed percentage in a given inter- 
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val of time—as on the whole most desirable for the representation 
of the growth element. Having done this, his method of arriving 
at the periodic element is to measure deviations from the amount 
given by the growth-curve as percentages of that amount, and plot 
these percentage-deviations upon a straight-line base. By this 
means not only is the growth element subducted, leaving only the 
periodic (and upon occasion the dynamic) element in evidence, but 
the display of the periodic effect is unaffected by the absolute mag- 
nitude of the quantities dealt with, so that the big later years are, 
for this purpose, in proper juxtaposition with the little early vears. 
With this brief indication, we must dismiss Dr. Norton’s work on 
this phase of his subject. 

Passing from the law of variation of a single set of figures to the 
question of correlation between two different sets, Dr. Norton 
employs Karl Pearson’s method of measuring the degree of such 
correlations. It must suffice to cite a single example of this. Con- 
sidering the correlation between the reserve period and the loan 
period, it is plain from the diagram that the loan period is, so to say, 
a shadow of the reserve period—showing approximately the same 
ups and downs, but after the lapse of a considerable interval of 
time. Now, measuring by Pearson’s method the correlation between 
the reserve period and the loan period, the coefficients of correlation, 
when the interval of time is taken as 0, I, 2, 3, 4 weeks, are 0.49, 
0.62, 0.87, 0.96, 0.91 respectively, thus showing that the correlation 
is at its greatest (and is almost perfect) at the three weeks’ interval 
—a highly interesting result of the method. 

The causal relations indicated by the results of these various 
statistical discussions are, in the main, such as have been generally 
recognized; what is added by Dr. Norton’s work is chiefly the quan- 
titative determination of relations which have hitherto been only 
qualitatively considered. The author is confident of the feasibility 
of utilizing for practical purposes specific forecasts based on results 
of this character; and, while we are not prepared to pass judgment 
on this question, it must be acknowledged that Dr. Norton has made 
a brave beginning in that direction. 

A few objections may be named. We could wish that less had 
been said of the connection between the temperature period and that 
of the banking figures. However refined your mechanism of statis- 
tics may be, there will never be a time when ordinary good judgment 
will find its occupation gone; and although of course some pretty 
good connections are sure to be traceable between the variations of 
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the thermometer and those of any movement in these latitudes which 
turns with the seasons, insight into the true relation of things is not 
helped but hindered by bringing such connections into prominence. 
Again, we trust it will make the judicious grieve to see Karl Pearson’s 
Monte Carlo mare’s nest taken as a matter having any bearing on 
scientific principles. In the list of interpolation forms ascribed to 
Steinhauser there occur some odd vagaries: in particular, Log Y = 
A+ B Log X is called “Logarithmic Curve,” while Log Y= A+ B 
Log(X—C), the same curve, is set down as having “noname.” The 
theoretical section which precedes the body of the work (but which 
is not necessary to the reading of the latter) is more than a little 
lacking in clearness ; and as to what is the real mathematics of such 
a term as =P.C., where P. stands for “‘ prices reckoned in other 
commodities”’ and C. stands for ““commodities when bartered,’’ we 
confess we are quite at sea. 

We do not wish, however, to close with a list of blemishes, or 
what to the critic seem blemishes; but rather with an acknowledg- 
ment of the scientific spirit, as well as the skill and industry, with 
which a novel and difficult inquiry has been conducted by Dr. Nor- 


ton in this work. 
FABIAN FRANKLIN. 


Baltimore. 


Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial and Commercial Depres- 
sion. By Theodore E. Burton. New York, 1902—pp. 392. 


Mr. Burton’s book is a very valuable contribution to the study of 
commercial crises and covers the ground more fully than any other 
book in the language. His careful effort at definition in the first 
chapter and his summary of facts concerning crises and depressions 
which constitutes the second chapter show at once the scientific spirit 
of the author and his desire to avoid the loose use of language which 
has too often characterized the discussions of this subject. High 
praise must be given to Chapters V and VI, in whch he takes up 
respectively, “Indications of Prosperity or Depression” and “Indica- 
tions of the Approach of a Crisis or Depression.” The careful 
analysis of these conditions and his admirable criticism of the statis- 
tics from which judgment may be made show the sanity and con- 
servatism of a careful student. The brief chapter on the “Crises 
and Depressions in the United States’ presents a clear historical 
summary. 

The reader naturally turns with the most interest to the two 
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chapters on the causes of crises and on their remedies. The first 
of these is somewhat disappointing, though the author has the satis- 
faction of knowing that no account of the causes of commercial 
depressions has ever yet proved satisfactory to any wide group of 
readers. So far as his analysis of the most important causes which 
have been suggested by others is concerned, it may be said that it is 
lucid and satisfactory as far as it goes. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the author did not devote more attention to the two or 
three theories of crisis which have figured most prominently in the 
history of economic literature and especially to what may be called 
the socialistic theory. His own explanation does not seem as clear 
as his analysis of other writers. He says: “These disturbances are 
due to derangements in the condition of capital, which for the most 
part assume the form of waste or excessive loss of capital, or its 
absorption to an exceptional degree in enterprises not immediately 
remunerative. . . . A somewhat similar idea is expressed by 
those who say that crises and depressions are due to misdirection 
of productive energy.” Under this phrase, “derangement of capital,” 
the author, however, includes several changes of an entirely different 
nature and this gives to the phrase a vagueness which is to be 
regretted. Loss of capital through natural disasters, as the author 
himself points out elsewhere, tends to have an entirely different effect 
on industry than such losses as are represented by investments in 
certain lines beyond the possibility of a profitable return; while 
the waste of capital from extravagant expenditure seems to be just 
the opposite of over-accumulation of capital in a particular industry. 
The book is otherwise so admirable that this seeming vagueness 
stands out more prominently than perhaps it otherwise would. It 
should be stated, however, that the author’s views regarding the 
important factors which determine crises and depressions are made 
perfectly clear by a perusal of the following chapters. 

The author adds two appendices, one a collection of quotations, 
giving the views of a large number of writers as to the causes of 
crises, which are interesting, but too brief to be of great importance. 
The second appendix is made up of carefully selected and significant 
statistics, which form a valuable support to the author’s own con- 
clusions. Finally a bibliography is added which is the most com- 
plete yet published. As the rule adopted, however, was to include 
only books which relate exclusively to subject of crises, one would 
fail to learn from the bibliography as from the text that such writers 
as Chalmers or Sismondi had ever dealt with the question. 
H. 
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The New Empire. By Brooks Adams. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1902—pp. Xxxvi, 243; maps. $1.50 net. 

Brooks Adams’ confession of faith in the matter of history is 
admirable. “A fact in itself has no significance; neither have a 
thousand facts. What gives facts their value is their relation to 
each other . . . History, geography, and economics are related 
branches which mutually explain each other, and none of which can 
be well understood alone.” “Save as an amusement for the anti- 
quary, history and economics which deal with the past without 
reference to the present have no significance.” The author’s plat- 
form, suggested by these few quotations, is entirely in accord with the 
spirit of the times; similar ideas have inspired some of the best of 
the recent work in economic and institutional history. If a book can 
be judged by its intentions, The New Empire ranks high. If it is 
judged in any other way, it ranks very low indeed. 

The essay, in the author’s words, “is an attempt to deal, by induc- 
tive methods, with the consolidation and dissolution of those adminis- 
trative masses which we call empires.’”” The conclusion is that 
empire, in the changes of progress, has followed mineral resources 
along trade routes. The author traces the course of empire from 
Egypt through the Oriental and classic states to Western Europe; 
he follows empire through European history, and finds that it has 
now come to the United States, but urges that we watch and pray 
lest it leave us soon, yielding to the magnetic attraction of the mines 
of China. 

Mr. Adams will not, of course, dispute the priority of Bishop 
Berkeley and others in discovering that “westward the course of 
empire takes its way.” The original features of The New Empire 
are, first, the importance ascribed to commerce in metals and mines, 
beyond any other sources of wealth, in determining the economic 
and political power of a land; and second, the appearance of exact- 
ness that the author would give his tracing of the course of empire 
by bringing it into connection with trade routes and their changes. 

Theoretical objections to the hypotheses of the author occur at 
once. On general grounds there seems no reason why, of all forms 
of production, commerce alone, and more particularly commerce in 
minerals, should have such exalted political influence. Mr. Adams 
does not attempt to meet these objections, and, indeed, does not notice 
them. His book pretends to be inductive, not deductive, and must 
then be judged by the ordinary historical canons. 
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Most history books, nowadays, are open to the charge of presenting 
facts that are true but unimportant. The statements of The New 
Empire would be important if we could only believe them to be true. 
Mr. Adams generally leaves the reader in the dark as regards the 
sources of his information. He quotes occasionally some good 
authorities in economic history, but his attitude toward them is 
frankly shown in what he says about one of the best, Heyd’s 
Levanethandel: “for ordinary readers the story of Sinbad the Sailor 
is equally convincing and more amusing. The tales of Sinbad are 
accurate descriptions of travel, with only enough exaggeration for 
popular consumption.” The reviewer cannot escape the conviction 
that the author is himself an “ordinary reader.” There is the clear- 
est evidence throughout the book that the author has made no effort 
to secure reliable facts on which to base his theories, and that he has 
not made his theories conform to the facts even of the books that he 
cites. He simplifies his demonstrations by leaving out all facts on 
the other side, and, for want of facts, by making statements entirely 
unsupported. 

Let us follow his narrative through a few pages. It is probable, 
he says, that Charlemagne got most of his revenue from the woollen 
trade. This trade was not strong enough to bear the taxation neces- 
sary to maintain the long Elbe frontier, beyond which “rove4 the 
Huns, the Wends, and other ferocious Slavs.” Hence the Caro- 
lingian empire collapsed. “Civilization could only receive an ade- 
quate impulsion from the discovery of minerals, which would balance 
exchanges and place production upon a firm basis,” and “modern 
civilization dawned” when the Harz silver mines were opened in the 
tenth century. As to the later history of Germany, it is to be noted 
that its great rivers run north and south, parallel to each other; 
“consequently Germany did not centralize before the invention of the 
locomotive.” 

We could forgive Mr. Adams for talking about Huns in the eighth 
century, and for supposing Huns (or Hungarians) to be Slavs. 
Similar slips, common enough in this book, are to be found in many 
better ones. We cannot forgive him for assuming that the Frankish 
fiscal system was based on the woollen trade, when in fact that trade 
was insignificant till centuries afterward, and the revenues derived 
from all trade were insignificant in comparison with those coming 
from the villae. We cannot forgive him for failing to point out 
just why the opening of the German mines was so important, when 
the best economic historians of Germany have regarded it as of small 
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moment beside such humdrum movements as that of internal coloni- 
zation. Finally, we cannot forgive him for his neglect to prove that 
Germany failed to attain unity because of the direction of its rivers. 
For centuries benighted historians have supposed that Germany, 
rivers notwithstanding, was more unified in the tenth century than 
any other great Continental state, and that it broke up afterward 
because its rulers had a habit (which had nothing to do with minerals 
or rivers) of traveling south. 

The author constantly advances, without argument or apology, 
statements that are opposed to all established historical knowledge; 
he invites the reader to consider him either ignorant or inspired. 
The examples given above were chosen from five consecutive pages ; 
they could be added to almost indefinitely. Lovers of the curious 
in pseudo-scientific literature are especially recommended to read 
what is said about the fairs of Champagne, and to endeavor to make 
clear to themselves what part these fairs played in that mystic move- 
ment by which “the core of Russia, revolving on Novgorod as on a 
pivot, passed through the segment of a circle,” leaving the valley of 
the Dnieper for the valleys of the Volga and the Petchora. 

The reviewer found nothing in the book that was at the same time 
original, true and important. The book was hurriedly written and 


ill-constructed ; regarded even as fiction, it is dull. 


Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W. J. Ghent. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1g02—pp. vii, 202. 

This book, the outgrowth of an article that appeared originally in 
the /ndependent, is a study of present social and political tendencies 
and a forecast of the future. It is well written and interesting. It 
is not a big book, however, and while it touches many big questions 
it can do no more than touch them. It would run to the length of 
an industrial commission report if it attempted a thorough discussion 
of the questions it raises, and a review of it that appealed to all the 
relevant facts as evidence would be as big. It seems wise, therefore, 
to treat the book as a suggestion, not as a demonstration; to sketch 
the main lines of the thesis that the author presents ; and to criticize, 
not the details, but the general plan. 

The ruling idea, as indicated by the title, is that we are reverting 
to feudalism in a new form. The concentration of capital implies 
economic subordination of the small producers. Independent 
farmers are turning into tenants. Wage-earners are no longer free, 
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but the defenceless subjects of their employers. Power is heaped up 
in the hands of a few score magnates; they exercise it with but few 
checks. Editors are bound to private commercial interests; most 
churches and most colleges are racing for endowments; even the 
legislatures and the courts show a growing deference to the “seigni- 
orial” class. Revolt against these tendencies is sentimental rather 
than practical; it is fitful and ends in reaction. The people settle 
down to a passive acquiescence, and admiration of things as they are. 
“Along with the morganization of industry steadily proceeds the 
munseyization of literature.” The outcome of it all will be a new 
feudalism which will reduce our present institutions of government 
to mere forms; the real rulers will be the great capitalists, under 
whom will lie, grade by grade, the different orders of society, corre- 
sponding roughly to the free tenants, villeins and cotters of the 
medieval system. 

This review, as said above, will not concern itself with the facts 
of Mr. Ghent’s book. The author himself often admits tendencies 
counter to those that he describes, and when he fails to do so, most 
readers who keep up with the newspapers and with current economic 
literature will be prepared to correct his bias. It is the interpretation 
of the facts that calls for criticism. The author has tried to suggest 
either too much or not enough. It is not enough for him to show 
that rich men have more influence than poor men; we know that 
already. We have every reason to expect class differences in the 
future such as have marked all periods of the past, showing them- 
selves not only in economic and social position but in practical politics 
as well. If he would suggest, however, that our social and political 
differentiation is going to repeat the characteristic features of the 
feudal organization, he goes much further than his own facts war- 
rant. The author never tells us just what he understands by feudal- 
ism. Curiously enough, he chooses his examples and his terms only 
from the manorial system; he makes no reference to the place taken 
in the old régime by the church and the towns. We are asked to 
believe that just the part of the feudal system that maintained itself 
through lack of commerce and industry will revive as a result of 
commerce and industry. 

The author was struck, apparently, by the fact that under the 
feudal system individuals (land-holders ), originally in a private posi- 
tion, gained the right to exercise public functions. He notes the 
growing influence of great fortunes and he infers that the cycle of 
change will repeat itself. He cannot justify his parallel in details; 
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he hardly attempts to prove it true in general, for he doses his 
feudalism with such measures of benevolence and democracy that it 
bears little resemblance to the original. The reader will grant the 
truth of certain tendencies as the author describes them, and will be 
grateful for having them set forth in detail, but will hardly grant 
that they lead to the conclusions that the author draws. The feudal 
terms give a romantic color to the picture that is presented, but they 
mislead rather than inform, and the book would be more instructive 
if less striking without them. c. D. 


The Story of the Mormons, from the Date of their Origin to the 
Year roor. By William Alexander Linn. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1902—8vo, pp. xxiv + 637. 


The author has divided this notable work, compiled from original 
sources, into six books corresponding to the successive places of 
settlement of the Latter-day Saints. In the opening chapter the 
success of Mormonism is laid to the facility of human belief and 
the Anglo-Saxons’ appetite for religious novelties. It is true that the 
founder of Mormonism, Joseph Smith, junior, employed “visions, 
revelations and miracles of healing” to win over the credulous, but 
other means were needful to attract hard-headed individuals like 
Brigham Young. Mr. Linn has made something of the Mormon 
belief in a speedy millenium and in the future possession of the 
earth, but has not followed up certain economic details of the 
system. It was through the prophet’s Ohio associate Sidney Rigdon 
that Robert Dale Owen’s distorted Fourierism was applied in the 
Kirtland “family” church, when Smith appropriated Rigdon’s 
scheme of “common stock,” calling it the “law of the Lord.” 
According to a “revelation” of 1831 each saint was commanded to 
consecrate all his properties to the Lord with a proviso that the 
bishop, after he had received such an irrevocable deed, should 
appoint every man a steward over so much of his property as would 
be sufficient for himself and family. It might be said that no 
greater demands were made from religious communists among the 
Rappists, Shakers and Perfectionists of the day, but Mr. Linn has 
done well in exposing the folly of Smith’s various business enter- 
prises, his community store, his ecclesiastical sawmill and tannery, 
and especially the Kirtland Safety Society Bank, upon the failure 
of which, during the financial panic of 1837, Smith and Rigdon fled 
from Ohio. 
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How western Missouri was turned into a veritable Zion by the 
pioneer farming and home-making of the Saints, is sketched in the 
opening chapter of Book III. With the rapid influx of impecunious 
converts from the Eastern States and Canada, drawn by false pictures 
of prosperity, trouble began for the Mormons. When they openly 
boasted of their future possession of the land, the inhabitants of 
Jackson County took alarm and drove the Saints across the river. 
But the attempts at political independence at Far West again brought 
about active hostilities with the “uncircumcized Philistines of 
Missouri.” The charges that the church leaders were counter- 
feiters and slave stealers, and their actual ability to forestall the 
execution of any criminal process, led to a state of civil war. 
Applied theocracy was bearing fruit. The prophet allowed his fol- 
lowers to “spoil the Egyptians,” the Missourians retaliated by such 
outrages as the massacre at Hawn’s Mill. Whether Governor 
Boggs’ “order of extermination” was justifiable or not, the Mormons, 
says Mr. Linn, were simply impossible as neighbors. Smith was 
allowed to escape, but his followers were expelled from the State. 

The settlement in Illinois is the theme of Book IV. As this 
State was in financial arrears, the landowners were among the first 
to welcome the newcomers. The politicians also favored the 
Mormons, as but six months residence qualified for voting. This 
explains the unlimited powers of self-government given to Nauvoo 
City and the Nauvoo Legion, powers which Governor Ford after- 
wards recognized as leading to the founding of a government within 
a government. Of the social conditions at the Mormon Zion the 
author has given a vivid picture. The leaders avowed their dis- 
regard for the “niceties of the law of the land” and secretly prac- 
ticed “celestial marriage.” Soon the decent element rebelled against 
Smith’s teachings on “spiritual wifeism” by publishing the Expositor. 
The wanton destruction of this journal was a cause leading to the 
unfortunate murder of the prophet. Mr. Linn’s remarkable study 
of Smith’s successor, Brigham Young, thoroughly discounts his 
ability. Young was not successful in his pet emigration scheme, 
the tragic hand-cart expedition across the plains; he was not the 
discoverer of the Salt Lake valley, nor the originator of its irrigation 
system. He misrepresented the salubrity of the climate, imported 
shiploads of fereign converts during the crop failures of ’55 and 
*56, and pushed the building of the $4,000,000 temple after the 
failure of the British and American Joint Stock Company for assist- 
ing poor emigrants. While Young was monopolizing the best real 
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estate, the private ownership of land among the laity was fictitious, 
farms of from five to twenty acres being allotted “for the good of 
the community at large.” Beside preventing the exploitation of the 
mineral resources of the State, Young also interfered with such 
manufacturing enterprises as an English beet-sugar factory. 

In Book VI there is given conclusive proof that the survival of 
Mormondom came in spite of Young’s schemes. Through the dis- 
covery of gold in California, Utah became a way station for thou- 
sands of travelers, and brought to Mormon settlements, almost at 
their own prices, supplies of which they were desperately in need. 
And the early political history of Utah fostered Young’s despotic 
fraternalism. The aim of the State of Deseret was an independent 
government, as evinced by an issue of paper money, by a negation 
of property rights to the laity, by the seizure of Indian lands, by a 
two per cent. tax on transient emigrants, and by the commandeering 
of their cattle. After his chapters on the Mormon’s abusive treat- 
ment of federal officers and the seditious attitude during the Southern 
rebellion, the author presents an original view of the effects of the 
Gentile irruption. Young was ever jealous of the mercantile power, 
but upon the completion of the Pacific railroad he saw that means 
must be taken to save the temporal supremacy of the Mormon com- 
monwealth. First attempting to have all the merchants pool their 
stocks, Young established the church-supported Zion’s Codépera- 
tive Mercantile Institute. In concluding his volume, Mr. Linn 
gives a sane chapter on the social aspects of polygamy, and presents 
the first complete account of that institution from its promulgation 
by Smith in 1843, to the present Mormon fear of an anti-polygamy 
constitutional amendment and the anxiety of the Church to return 
to this “celestial’’ means of increasing the voting power of a still 
active political body. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. 

The University of New Brunswick. 


The Field of Ethics. By George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor 
of Philosophy, Harvard University. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1go1. 

This book consists of the William Belden Noble Lectures (Har- 
vard University) for 1899. They constitute an Introduction to 
Ethics of a somewhat unique character. Instead of following the 
method usually adopted in such works, the author limits his task 
to a determination of “the place of ethics in a rational scheme of 
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the universe.” The plan adopted is “the demarcation of the field 
of ethics by means of graded contrasts” from other fields of inquiry. 
The results attained are as follows: (1) Ethics, as one of the 
philosophical sciences, is separated from physics by the fact that 
it deals with the conscious world, whereas the latter deals with the 
unconscious world. (2) Ethics is separated from psychology by its 
active character—dealing with conduct and character as the expres- 
sion of human purpose—whereas this mark is wanting in psychology. 
(3) Ethics is distinguished from history, which also deals with 
conduct and character, in viewing human events from the stand- 
point of “choice, freedom, preference, and alternative possibility.” 
Such considerations are foreign to history. (4) Ethics is also dis- 
tinguished from the three foregoing disciplines by attaching a differ- 
ent signification to Jaw. The latter attach a certain meaning to 
law which makes them descriptive sciences. With ethics, however, 
law is not a description but an imperative. An ideal is set up, and 
a command is issued for the actual to accord with the ideal. With 
ethics causation is personal, anti-sequential—a causation out of the 
future—out of the possible. With physics, psychology, and _his- 
tory, causation is sequential—each new event being the result of its 
antecedents—a causation out of reality. Having thus distinguished 
ethics from the descriptive sciences, Professor Palmer distinguishes it 
from the normative sciences, to which class it belongs. (5) Although 
having many features in common with Jaw, it differs from it in the 
following particulars: (a) In the value of its penalties. Both law 
and morals work through penalties, but the former operates through 
fixed penalties; whereas we never can estimate the penalty of an 
immoral act. (b) They differ in the assignment of penalties. In 
law, repeated offence is visited with increased severity of punishment. 
In morals, the reverse is the case, at least so far as punishment is 
estimated in terms of pain. (c) Law treats only of cases that can 
be easily measured. It is just the opposite in morals. (d) Law aims 
at the defence of an established order. On the other hand, morality 
aims at development. On the whole, law is too objective to meet the 
demand of morals. It treats of man primarily in his relations to 
others—his conduct being judged from the standpoint of its effects 
upon them. Whereas morals, while not ignoring the objective 
standpoint, regards man subjectively—estimating the effects of his 
conduct primarily upon himself. (6) Ethics is next distinguished 
from aesthetics. The latter merely estimates man subjectively. It 
differs from the former, which also estimates the conduct of man 
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objectively—not merely in “terms of himself,” but also in “terms 
of his neighbor.” (7) Finally ethics is distinguished from religion. 
The former deals with the finite, the latter with the infinite. The 
former is, therefore, dependent on the latter. “By itself ethics is 
imperfect, and needs, in order to become an effective engine in life, 
largely supplementation from religion.” 

Prof. Palmer’s book is a timely production in view of the fact 
that the real domain of ethics is a question which at present is very 
much under discussion. The distinctions made by the author 
deserve careful consideration in our attempts to give a solution to 
the problem. As an introduction to ethics it is well adapted to the 
needs of the class-room. The literary quality of the book is unques- 
tionable. An error should be corrected in a second edition. If the 
author will study his Hobbes a little more carefully, he will find 
that Hobbes did not teach, as he affirms, a morality based merely 
upon the will of the sovereign (see p. 42). Hobbes most emphatic- 
ally taught an eternal and immutable morality—based upon reason— 
a morality independent of, and antecedent to, the will of the 
sovereign. (See Leviathan, Pt. I, ch. xiv, and Pt. II, ch. xxix; 


also De Corp. Pol., Pt. I, ch. iv.) 
E. HERSHEY SNEATH. 
Yale University. 


Life and Letters of the Honourable Frederick Max Miiller. Edited 
by his wife, in two volumes. Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 


Although these volumes cannot be said to add much to our knowl- 
edge of Miiller’s life, already depicted in his last books, Auld Lang 
Syne and Autobiography, in which the venerable Sanskrit scholar 
himself drew a vivid sketch of his own career, yet they may be 
regarded as a worthy addition, supplying in more intimate terms the 
lacunae of the earlier account. As such they are of interest in 
showing not only Miller’s own inner life but the life of many of his 
contemporaries and the mental agitation of quiet Oxford in the 
middle of the last century. Some amusing and some rather surpris- 
ing opinions of Miiller are here published for the first time in the 
form of private communications. Madame Blavatsky was “either 
deceived by others or carried away by her own imagination,” while 
“esoteric Buddhism and Theosophy are frauds,” and “Sinnett and 
Mrs. Besant are trying to divide the spoils.” Miller does not 
believe in evolution in history and “heredity is another of those 
lazy words that save us thinking but teach us nothing.” Extraordi- 
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nary is Miiller’s notion that Zoroastrianism was the result of the 
teaching of Jews settled in India! This may be set beside the doctrine 
privately given to the Duke of Argyll to the effect that the Rig Veda 
teaches pure monotheism. Occasionally, as in this case, Miiller 
seems to have written what was hoped or expected from him rather 
than what he really believed; but he was of a poetic and sympathetic 
temperament and doubtless believed what he said while he was say- 
ing it. Although “heartily tired of England” as early as 1850, he 
remained there fifty years longer, becoming more reconciled to his 
lot as his prospects improved. When he finally left Oxford, how- 
ever, he left it with the bitter feeling that it was a nest of hypocrites. 
Rather a remarkable judgment this seems; but Miller says unmis- 
takably that many dons were agnostics who pretended to believe. 
Of the two volumes, the first is too domestic to interest those not 
specially interested in Miller; the second, representing the time 
when Miller had become an authority, gives many illuminating 
views of contemporary characters. The distinction between the 
Autobiography and this work would have been conveyed more 
clearly if the latter had been called Life in letters, since it consists 
almost entirely in correspondence. The printing and proof-reading 
are generally excellent, but in the second volume, p. 390, Ofion is 


an unsightly blunder for Orion. 
E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


Yale University. 


The Battle with the Slum. By Jacob A. Riis, author of the Making 
of an American, How the Other Half Lives, etc. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1902—xi, 
465 pages. Price $2.00 net. 

Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. By Joseph Lee, Vice 
President of the Massachusetts Civic League, with an introduction 
by Jacob A. Riis. New York: The Macmillan Co. London: 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1g02—x, 242 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


These books are good examples of extensive and intensive book- 
making. Mr. Lee endeavors to cover the whole field of preventive 
philanthropy in the United States as distinct from positive phil- 


anthropy. Mr. Riis’ book, although much more extended in com- 


pass, is confined to a single city and discusses but a limited phase 
of preventive work in that city. They thus supplement each other. 
One gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole subject; the other takes 
us into the din and confusion of the battle in one place. Under the 
head of preventive philanthropy, Mr. Lee includes such things as 
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savings banks, public libraries, health and building laws, model 
tenements, vacation schools, and play grounds, baths and gym- 
nasiums, boys’ clubs, industrial training, etc. It is evident that in 
such a limited space it is impossible to cover any part of the ground 
thoroughly. The complicated subject of building and sanitary laws 
for the United States is put within the compass of thirty small pages. 
And yet the book is useful to those who would like to familiarize 
themselves quickly with the whole subject, and even for those who 
are more or less acquainted with it, it is interesting to see marshalled 
together a mass of laws and voluntary efforts which have a tendency 
to make man better and, therefore, to prevent pauperism and crime. 
The chronological skeleton which is prominent in Mr. Lee’s pic- 
ture is completely covered up by the flesh and blood of real life in 
Mr. Riis’. The color is so high that the drawing is lost sight of, and 
the student who would try to trace the progress of reforms or the 
sequence of events in his book would soon find himself in a hopeless 
confusion. The book appeals to the feelings quite as much as to the 
intellect. It is the story, not of a battle, but of a long campaign in 
which the writer has borne an active part and which cannot yet be 
said to have been concluded. Numerous photographic illustrations 
help to make the story more graphic, and we are brought face to face 
with the terrible iniquity of the government of New York under the 
rule of Tammany as well as with the efforts, often spasmodic and not 
very judicious, to make things better. In spite of the degradation 
of the civic conscience which Mr. Riis’ book reveals, it is on the 
whole permeated with a hopeful tone, and the two books together 
leave the impression that, although much still remains to be done 
before our great cities can claim to be really civilized, enough has 
been accomplished in the past to encourage those who are trying to 
make things better. H. W. F. 


La Crise Allemande de 1900-1902, le Charbon, le Fer et l’Acier. 

Par André-E. Sayous. Paris, 1903—pp. 377. 

M. Sayous is already well known as a writer on German affairs, 
and a description from him of the conditions which have caused 
the recent depression in that country is welcome. The present work, 
which was prepared as a report to the Musée Social, does not, 
however, justify its title—so much as its subtitle. It is really a 
study of the coal, iron and steel industries in Germany in recent 
years with special reference to the growth and operation of the 
various forms of agreements and cartels in that field. Such a study 
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naturally centers about the crisis through which those industries 
have passed, and he gives a valuable narrative of the familiar 
phenomena of speculative production and rising prices followed by 
the inevitable reaction and stagnation. Many interesting facts are 
given regarding the operation of the cartels and their control of 
production and prices; and the conclusion reached that they have 
been able to hold prices up at critical times, but on the whole have 
not shown ability or inclination to restrain the speculative advance 
and so maintain a stable condition of industry. 

The author has confined himself to these three industries on the 
ground that he was unable to carry his investigation into other fields 
with equal thoroughness, and one is loth to criticise so laudable an 
example. Still the work would have more interest for the general 
public if the author had expanded the first forty pages in which the 
general phenomena of the crisis are reviewed. His previous studies 
in the field of German banking and stock speculation would have 
enabled him to draw some interesting conclusions regarding the inter- 
action of the industrial and financial operations, and especially 
regarding the effect of the Bourse Act of 1896, which was largely 
designed to prevent the occurrence of just such fraudulent practices 
as precipitated the recent crisis. H. C. E. 


The Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff. By George L. 
Bolen. New York, 1902—pp. 451. 


This book is written with the purpose of giving the average 
business man such knowledge regarding the trusts and the tariff 
as he might acquire by reading the best known books on the subject, 
for which, however, he is assumed to have no time. On the whole, 
the author has succeeded admirably in his purpose. No effort is 
made at any original contribution to the study of these questions, 
but the book justifies its title since the statements which it makes 
are both plain and facts. In the discussion of trusts the author 
begins with the origin and purpose of such organizations. These 
he states to be two: first, the desire for monopoly; and secondly, 
the desire to sell securities to a more or less unsuspecting public. 
Little attention is paid at the outset to what some writers have main- 
tained to be the fundamental cause of trusts—the force of ruinous 
competition—and the author throughout is more concerned with the 
immediate causes and results of the phenomena which he discusses 
than with a philosophical or historical study of their origin. It 
should be said, however, that in a later chapter he does consider the 
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question of competition as a cause of combination and shows that he 
has given due attention to that problem, though he does not consider 
it fundamental. 

He takes up successively the questions of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of trusts, particular kinds of trusts, and remedies for 
their evils. In all of these discussions he shows a fairness and a 
large amount of common sense. Such questions as the effect of 
the advantages of production on a large scale and the limits to the 
size of corporations necessary to secure these advantages, are dis- 
cussed clearly and satisfactorily. On the other hand, it may be 
questioned if he has thoroughly probed the problem of sales of 
manufacturers abroad at prices below those of the home market, 
a phenomenon which he attributes entirely to the influence of the 
tariff. So far as the remedy for what he considers the evils of 
trusts is concerned, the author takes an optimistic view. He includes 
in these remedies, publicity of accounts, reform of the tariff, pro- 
hibition of “clubbing” and careful governmental supervision of all 
monopolistic undertakings, and these, he thinks, would prove ade- 
quate to solve all the problems. 

In his discussion of the tariff, the author is more conventional in 
his treatment of different problems and not quite so consistent in 
his own arguments. Starting with a moderate and fair statement 
of the possibilities of protection under certain assumed conditions, 
he passes to a consideration of present industrial conditions in this 
country and sometimes forgets the concessions which he made in 
an earlier chapter. This part of the book would have been more 
effective for the public to whom he appeals if he had confined himself 
more strictly to the argument that the United States has outgrown 
the need of such a restrictive policy. It may be said in general, 
however, that his discussion of the different arguments for a pro- 
tective tariff follows the line of the best modern writers and shows 
the same practicai sense as his discussion of the trusts. 

The author states in an early chapter that “the part of each voter 
in the movement is carefully to inform himself and to add his 
individual ideas to the great current of public opinion.” Although 
his own contribution will not add much to the knowledge of profes- 
sional students, it is likely to add a great deal to the knowledge of 
the voting public into whose hands the book comes. And although 
the author’s confidence in the desirability or effectiveness of legisla- 
tion may be exaggerated, still if he transfers to his readers his own 
fair-mindedness and common sense, he will contribute materially 
to that education of public opinion which he rightly considers. the 
first step toward improvement. cc. 
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The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 1760-1776. By 
Charles H. Lincoln. Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 


vania, Philadelphia, 1g01—pp. 300. 

The wealth, influence, and geographical position of Pennsylvania 
made the concurrence of that colony in the revolutionary measures 
of 1776 extremely important, if not absolutely necessary, for their 
success. The delegates of that conservative colony in the First 
Continental Congress strenuously opposed the radical measures 
urged by Massachusetts and Virginia, and sought to have a con- 
ciliatory policy adopted. But these delegates, appointed by the 
provincial assembly, which had been long under the control of the 
Quaker aristocracy, did not represent the revolutionary party; and 
it was some time before that party was truly represented in the 
Continental Congress. 

The conditions which gave rise to the revolutionary party in 
Pennsylvania, the influences which aided its development, and the 
circumstances which placed it in such an anomalous position, are 
described in this monograph, which forms the first number of the 
History series in the Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania was the most cosmopolitan of all the American 
colonies. The differences in race and religious beliefs were very 
marked in this, the largest of the middle colonies. There was also 
a wide difference in the economic and social interests between the 
eastern and western portions of the province. In these differences 
the author sees a “miniature picture” of the British Empire. The 
neglect of their economic interests, the failure to provide adequate 
defence from their Indian neighbors, and the refusal to grant a 
proportionate share in representation, on the part of the ruling party 
in the East, alienated the western German and Scotch-Irish settlers. 
At the same time the middle and lower classes in Philadelphia and 
the East became hostile to the ruling aristocracy for economic and 
social reasons. These various elements of the population, all antag- 
onistic to the provincial assembly, finally united. More anxious for 
equal rights in their own colony than for independence from Great 
Britain, they took advantage of the international strife to secure the 
former. The purpose of the work is to show the “interdependence 
of the colonial and national revolutions.” 

The work is well proportioned, the characterization of Joseph 
Galloway, the leader of the ultra-conservatives, is very fair, and the 
treatment of John Dickinson’s part in the Revolution clear and 
full. But the movement, which in its very nature was exciting, is 
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presented in a rather uninteresting style. It lacks spirit and vivid- 
ness. The value of the work is somewhat impaired by the state- 
ment of the author that he has relied upon the colonial press for 
his information “more than upon any other source.”” No one, who 
has delved in the colonial history of Pennsylvania, will deny the 
great importance of its newspapers and pamphlets as a source of 
information. But to rely upon those publications, which were char- 
acterized by violent partisanship, “more than upon any other source” 
is injudicious. 

The work is contained in a well-arranged book of 293 pages, with 
frequent references and foot-notes; an appendix contains a list of 
authorities and there is a good index. 

ERNEST H. BALDWIN. 
Yale University. 


The Founder of Mormonism, a Psychological Study of Joseph 
Smith, Jr. By I. W. Riley. New York: 1902—pp. 446. 


To one who has faced, in the study of primitive societies, the fact 
that mankind is prone to select idiots and incapables as religious 
and political advisers and oracles, the canonization of an epileptic 
by a devoted band of followers seems rather in the natural order. 
And Lehmann, the noted Danish psychologist, by his treatment of 
Swedenborg, Andrew Jackson Davis and other “seers,” has already 
accustomed one to the idea of the wide influence of hysteria and 
hypnosis in the development of modern, as well as ancient, magic. 
Mr. Riley’s investigations fall into line with Lehmann’s and amplify 
present knowledge of this pathological origin of certain religious 
forms, by a careful and thorough study of the Founder of Mor- 
monism. 

The “Prophet” himself appears to have been ignorant, vain and 
sensual, and to have derived his maladies from tainted ancestry ; 
but to have had, withal, an intellect and personality of a certain 
crude strength. What is said of his mental condition is for the 
specialist to evalue, but it appears to the reviewer that Mr. Riley is 
disposed to lay an over-weight of stress on occurrences and paral- 
lelisms that may well have been insignificant or accidental. Much is 
made, for example, of the dislocation of Smith’s thumb, which 
occurred in a single instance during what was undoubtedly an epilep- 
tic attack. The author himself acknowledges (p. 345) that diag- 
nosis is difficult because, for one thing, “the descriptions come from 
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incompetent observers”; yet there appears to be too little discount- 
ing of these observers’ reports when the data bear out the theory. 
But Mr. Riley seems to have proved his points, for all that. 

The analysis of Smith’s environment is illuminating, and of 
especial interest to the sociologist—the ground was singularly pre- 
pared for the seed. His suggestion that Mormonism owed its 
success to the adoption of Methodistic practices especially deserves 
attention. The analysis of documentary evidence and the general 
management of historical material is satisfactory ; and the thorough- 
ness of source-explanation augments the value of the work. 

In the matter of style there might arise a certain amount of criti- 
cism. Dignity is not always maintained, and the jocularity of the 
narrative is at times rather tiresome. But the style is clear and 
lively, and for these qualities in a work on psychology much may 
be forgiven. Some inaccuracies, e. g., Henry S. Beers (p. 170) and 
misplacements, e. g., the notes on p. 304, are to be found. The 
bibliography is full, and appendices deal in more technical form 
with the contents of the Book of Mormon, theories about it, and 
with epilepsy, hypnotism, etc. The volume is, to speak for one 
science only, a distinct addition to the illustrative literature of 
anthropology. A. G. K. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Toward the end of a paper on “The Significance of Sociology for 
Ethics” (Decennial Publication of the University of Chicago), Prof. 
A. W. Small says: “One cannot have made the foregoing argument 
in ignorance that to most minds it must seem a mere churning of 
words.” To this remark he later adds: “To this state of mind 
(i. e., the conviction ‘that sociology is profitless refinement of aca- 
demic distinction’) we must cheerfully respond: ‘If sociology is 
profitless, by all means let it alone. Wisdom is justified of her 
children, but she is always compromised when the unwise claim 
her maternity.’”’ This is a bitter pill for those who would modestly 
lay claim to the title of sociologist, but can, nevertheless, see little 
value in the argument in question or in the class of partially or 
wholly metaphysical productions to which it belongs. The attempt 
to construct “a genetic, static, and teleologic account of associated 
human life,” which Professor Small says we need, seems to be the 
function of metaphysics rather than of science. There is certainly 
room in the study of society for a school, whether it calls itself 
sociological or not, which will turn from what seems to it bootless, 
or at least fallible, theorizing, to the slow and laborious methods 
represented by Darwin and Spencer (in his sociology). It is, doubt- 
less, a desideratum to know of human life, “what it is, how it is, 
and why it is”; but there are at least two reputable ways of striving 
to get at these problems, and the toilsome inductive method has 
established a fairly good record. 

The Nineteenth Annual Report of the American Bureau of 
Ethnology (for 1897-1898) still bears the name of the late Director 
J. W. Powell, who, besides his administrative report, has contributed 
a paper on what is denominated “Esthetology.” Considerable atten- 
tion is given to primitive number-systems, and an interesting article 
appears on the Wild-rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes. The 
snake ceremonies of the Tusayans come in for a good share of notice 
and illustration. The leading article is by James Mooney on 
“Cherokee myths.” 

Dr. W. Liebknecht, in the first three chapters of his brochure “Zur 
Geschichte der Werttheorie in England” (Jena, Gustav Fischer), 
reviews the history of English theories of value, beginning with 
Thomas Hobbes and ending with John Stuart Mill. Then follows 
a chapter on the influence of English theories on Karl Marx, who 
is shown to have based his reasonings far more on English than on 
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German writers. The remainder of the essay is devoted to a criti- 
cism of English theories, which are classified under three heads: 
(1) The theory of supply and demand, (2) the theory of cost of 
production, and (3) the theory of labour-value. 

The student will find Dr. Ernest Albee’s “History of English 
Utilitarianism” (New York, The Macmillan Co.) a systematic exposi- 
tion of the ethical views of Cumberland, Hume, Paley, Bentham, 
Mill, Spencer, and other leaders of the school. Just why the author 
should call his work a history, however, is not clear, as there is 
little trace in it of the historical method. To write a real history 
of thought it is not sufficient to give merely a clear analysis of the 
ideas of philosophers; it is necessary to show how it came about 
that these ideas were developed and what were the conditions which 
contributed to their general acceptance. Dr. Albee gives little or 
no attention to the political and social conditions which surrounded 
the writers whose views he expounds. There is no attempt to show 
why these thinkers became utilitarians. 

Under the editorial care of Edwin D. Mead, Ginn & Co. of 
Boston republish for “The International Union” Charles Sumner’s 
“Addresses on War,” comprising “The True Grandeur of Nations” 
(1845); “War System of the Commonwealth of Nations (1849) ; 
and “The Duel Between France and Germany, with its lesson to 
Civilization” (1870). Their vivid presentation of the horrors of 
war, of its cost and of its retardation of progress, and the arguments 
for arbitration and other means of peacefully settling national quar- 
rels, are as timely to-day as when they were first uttered. 

The volume of “Historical Essays by Members of the Owens 
College, Manchester, published in commemoration of its Jubilee 
(1851-1901),” under the editorial care of Professor Tout and Mr. 
James Tait (Longmans, Green & Co., New York), contains several 
scholarly investigations in economic history, which are a distinct 
addition to the literature of that subject. We note in particular 
“The Italian Bankers in England and their loans to Edward I and 
Edward II,” by Mr. Rhodes; “The Borough of Preston and its 
Gild Merchant,” by Mr. Clemesha; “The Sumptuary Laws of 
Venice in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” by Miss Newett; 
and “The Beginnings of the National Debt,” by Dr. W. A. Shaw. 
Among the more general essays in the volume, that of Mr. J. H. 
Rose, on “The Detention of Napoleon at St. Helena,” deserves men- 
tion as of interest to a wider circle of readers. There are also two 
papers on the teaching of history in the schools. That the instruc- 
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tors and former students of history at Owens College could unite 
in the publication of twenty such papers as this volume contains 
speaks very highly of the quality of the training in history at that 
institution. 

The late Mandell Creighton was one of the most learned and 
fair-minded of historians, and a conspicuous representative in Eng- 
land of the best ideals of modern historical science. The variety 
and breadth of his scholarly interests are well illustrated in the 
volume of “Historical Essays and Reviews,” edited by his wife 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York). Eight of the fifteen papers 
relate to the Italian Renaissance. Among them, attention may be 
called to the study of the career of Aneas Sylvius, who became 
Pope Pius II, and to the charming sketch of the famous teacher. 
Vittorino da Feltre. Other essays deal with subjects in English 
history. In the fresh recollection of the Yale Bicentennial and of 
the Coronation of Edward VII, the description of the Harvard 
celebration in 1886 and of an imperial coronation at Moscow have 
a wider interest. 

The admirably lucid survey of the feudal system by Professor 
Seignobos that forms the opening chapter of the second volume of 
Lavisse and Ramband’s Histoire Générale has been put into English 
by Professor Dow of the University of Michigan (The Feudal 
Régime, New York, Henry Holt & Co.). In this form it will be 
of much service to teachers who wish to refer their students to a 
more detailed account than is provided in the text-books. The 
translation is a smooth and an accurate one. An index is supplied, 
but we miss the bibliography of the original. 

Many students of English history will welcome the reprint of the 
narrative portions of Bishop Stubbs’ “Prefaces to the editions of the 
English Chronicles,” which he prepared for the Rolls Series (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York). Mr. Arthur Hassall has excerpted 
them and provided brief introductory notes. The collection gives 
a pretty detailed account of the reigns of Henry II, Richard I, 
John and the first two Edwards. The editor, however, has taken 
his task much too lightly. There are no indications of the dates at 
which these various chapters were written, no pointing out in the 
notes of the results of more recent investigation requiring a revision 
of the statements of the text such as Bishop Stubbs would have 
been the first to recognize and to make, no references to his own 
later treatment of some matters in his Constitutional History, nor 
are the references to the sources adjusted to the modern critical 
editions which have appeared since the original publication of these 
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prefaces. If Mr. Hassall had not time for this work it should have 
been placed in the hands of some scholar who could do what simple 
justice to the author and the modern student requires. 

Professors G. B. Adams and H. Morse Stephens have contributed 
a most useful aid to the study of the English constitution in their 
“Select Documents of English Constitutional History” (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York). The selections, which are given in English 
translation where the originals were in Latin or Norman French, 
embrace all the important phases of governmental action and the 
development of political principles. While primarily designed for 
college work, the medieval part will be of great service in graduate 
instruction, partly as a guide to the interpretation of many of the 
Latin documents in Stubbs’ Select Charters, but in particular as 
a supplement to that collection which comes down only to the 
fourteenth century. In a similar way the latter half supplements 
Prothero and Gardiner for the modern period. There is a detailed 
table of contents, but no index. The practice followed in the first 
part, of giving for each selection one reference to Stubbs’ “Constitu- 
tional History,” might well have been continued after the period 
treated by Stubbs, by giving one or more references to what seemed 
to the editors the most appropriate and accessible authorities. 

In “Rhode Island: Its Making and its Meaning” (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Mr. Irving B. Richman presents a fresh 
and interesting survey of the beginnings of Rhode Island and of 
Roger Williams’ services as the champion of religious liberty and 
toleration. Mr. Richman’s work shows a thorough study of both 
contemporary materials and the later discussions, and his sanity of 
judgment is clearly revealed in his treatment of the banishment of 
Roger Williams and of Mrs. Hutchinson and in this narrative of the 
persecution of the Quakers. The story of this tragic episode in 
Massachusetts seems to us one of the most satisfactory brief accounts 
that we have and is equally free from partisan denunciation or 
partisan apologetics. Mr. Richman devotes particular attention to 
the early political organization of Rhode Island, to the land question 
and the relations with the Indians. 
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THE REV. ARTHUR LOWNDES, D.D., LL.D., Editor 


‘Gives under the present Editorship the best 
thought and the matured scholarship of the 
Church.’’— The Right Rev. A. N. Littlejoha, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Long Island 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Subscriptions commence at any time 


Business Offices: 130 Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher 
285 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The American Church Almanac 
and Year-Book 


The Hand-Book to The Protestant Episcopal Church 


Gives Church Calendars and Table of Lessons. 
Official notices from Bishops, Ecclesiastical Authorities and Church Societies. 
ney of the Dioceses, Educational and Charitable Institutions, Sisterhoods and 
issions. 
Church Government and General Statistics. 
Book reviews on the Literature of the Past Year. 
The Bishops and Dioceses of the Anglican Communion throughout the world. 
Directory of Bishops and Clergy arranged alphabetically, by Cities and Parishes. 
The Hours of Services in Thirty-two of the principal Cities. 
Official list of Consecrations and Ordinations of the Year. 
Necrology of the Year. 
Statistics of every Parish and Mission in United States. 
Missionary and Geneeal Convention Statistics. 
Astronomical Notes, Postal Regulations and all the usual miscellaneous matter found in a 


first-class Almanac. 


Price, 50 cts. bound in cloth and interleaved. 35 cts. bound in paper 
These prices include postage. Orders now taken for 1903 issue 


Business Offices: 130 Times Building, New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN S. GORHAM 
285 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., Publisher. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES 


SAGE; and with them Katharine Tynan, Maxwell Gray, George 
SimMeredith, ‘Fiona Macleod, Maurice Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir 


p/Aenry Lawson, Arthur Christopher Benson, Max Beerbohm, Pierre 


All of the writers whose portraits appear in the margin of i) 
wathis page were represented in last year’s numbers of Tur Livine§ 


Nad de Coubertin, William Watson, Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, Emily 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


SIXTIETH YEAR AND 23GTH QUARTERLY VOLUME 


characterized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpen- 


owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
equalled by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 


Way cisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Savy Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Informa- 
Dia tion, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Lawles3, Theophile Gautier, Prince Kropotkin, and many others. 4 


THE LIVING ACER 


still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has 


sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, mi 


4 


To all NEW Subscribers to THE LIVING AGE for the year 1903] 


there will be sent FREE, until the edition is exhausted, the THIRTEEN 


ME WEEKLY ISSUES for the three months, October, November and r 


i] December, making a large octavo volume of 824 pages. 
Send at Once and Secure Advantage of this Splendid Offer 


Published every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 pages af 


yah 4, 


yinyear of the World’s Best Literature, popular, yet of permanent 


value. 
N 


Subscription Price, $6.00 a Year Single Number, 15 Centsiigs oo 


THE LIVING ACE COMPANY 
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20,000 Wise Investors read 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


The National Financial Newspaper 


NEW YORK 


Daily $12 the Year ‘ Unique Book: 
$1 the Month “How Wall Street Gets Its News” 
Sent Free 


ANNALES DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


RECUEIL TRIMESTRIEL 
Publié avec la collaboration des Professeurs et des anciens Eléves de l’Ecole 
18¢ année, — 1903. 

COMITE DE REDACTION: M. Emile BOUTMY, de I’Institut, Directeur de I’Ecole libre des 
Sciences politiques; M. Alfred de FOVILLE, de \'Institut, Conseiller maitre 4 la Cour des 
Comptes; M. STOURM, de |’Institut, ancien Inspecteur des finances et Administrateur des Con- 
tributions indirectes; M. Auguste ARNAUNE, Directeur de l’Administration des Monnaies ; M. 
A. RIBOT, Député, ancien Président du Conseil des Ministres; M. Louis RENAULT, Profes- 
seur a la Faculté de droit de Paris; M. Albert SOREL, de |’ Académie francaise ; M. VANDAL, 
de l'Académie francaise; M. Emile BOURGEOIS, Maitre de conférences & 1’Ecole normale 


supérieure. 
Directeurs des Groupes de travail, Professeurs I’Ecole libre des Sciences politiques. 


REDACTEUR EN CHEF: M. Achille VIALLATE, Professeur A l’Ecole libre des Sciences poli- 
tiques. 
LES ANNALES DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES sont la suite des Annales de L £cole libre 
des Sciences Politiques, Elles paraissent tous les deux mois (les 15 janvier, 15 mars, 15 mai, 15 
juillet, 15 septembre, 15 novembre), par fascicules grand in-8. 


Prix d’abonnement: 


I an (du 15 janvier): Paris, 18 fr.; Départements et étranger, 19 fr. ; 
La livraison, 3 fr. 50. 

Les années écoulées se vendent séparément: les trois premiéres, 16 fr., les suivantes, 18 fr. 
chacune. Les livraisous des huit premitres annés se vendent chacune 5 fr.; a partir de la neu- 
viéme année, 3 fr. 50 chaque livraison. 

On s’abonne sans frais: 


Chez Féuix Atcan, Editeur, 108, Boulevard St. Germain, a Paris; 
Chez tous les libraires de France et de l’Etranger, et dans tous les bureaux de poste de France 


et de l’Union postale. 
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A REPRINT OF 


ECONOMIC TRACTS 


The Johns Hopkins Press invites subscriptions to a 
reprint of four notable economic tracts of the nineteenth 
century, to be issued consecutively, beginning January, 1903, 
under the editorial direction of J. H. Hollander, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Economy in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


The Series will consist of the following tracts : 


(1) Three Letters on ‘*The Price of Gold.’’ By 
Davip Ricarpo. 1809. 


(2) An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of 
Rent. By T. R. Matruus. 1815. 

(3) Essay on the Application of Capital to Land. 
By Sir Epwarp West. 1815. 


(4) A Refutation of the Wage-fund Theory. By 
Francis D. Lonce. 1866. 


Each tract will be supplied with a brief introductory 
note and necessary text annotations by the editor. With 
a view to serving the largest scientific usefulness, the sub- 
scription for the entire series of four tracts has been fixed 
at the net price of One Dollar (5 shillings—=5 marks= 
6 francs). 

The edition will be limited to five hundred (500) copies. 
Single tracts to an extent not required by series subscrip- 
tions will be sold at the uniform price of forty (40) cents 
per copy. 

Subscriptions for the series and orders for single tracts 
should be sent to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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ATTRACTIVE 
COM BINED OF FERS 


Asiatic $7. 95 postpaid 
Records of the Past, 
Bibliotheca ; 


All three for 


Asiatic 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . 


Both 


Records of the Past, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . 


Both for 


 ASIATIC RUSSIA 


“4A wack of highest authority, presented with literary grace 
and skill. . The result of prodigious scholarship and wide 
observation prediinted in easy, readable style.”"—Zhe Critic. 


THE RECORDS OF THE PAST 


"A new monthly periodical, published at Washington, D.C. _ 
under the editorship of Rev. Henry Mason Baum, D.C.L., with 
Mr. Frederic Bennett Wright as assistant. Each number con- 


tains thirty-two quarto pages, accompanied with numerous 


elegant illustrations. | 
Remittances, strictly in advance, may be made by Money 
ON New York Draft or Registered Letter to 


‘BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO. 
- OBERLIN, U. S. 
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‘intended. The title of communications and. the names of 


' lished also in other Journals. 


fourth (Vol. I-X) series. 


The Leading Scientific Journal in the United States . 


” Devoted to the Physical and Natural Sciences, with special 
reference to Physics and Chemistry on the one hand, and to 
Geology and Mineralogy on the other. 


Epitor: EDWARD S. ‘DANA. 


Associate Editors: Professor GrorGE L. GOODALE, 
Joun Trowsripce, G: FarRLow and Wm. M, Davis, 
of Cambridge; Professors A. E. VERRILL, H. S. WILLIAMS 
and L. V. Prrsson, of New Haven; Professor G. F. BARKER, 
of Philadelphia; Professor JosePpH S. AMEs, of Baltimore ; : 
Mr. J. S. DILLER, of Washington. 

. Two volumes annually, in MONTHLY. NUMBERS es 
about 80 pages each. the 

This Journal ended its Sirst series of wicks as a@ quar- 
terly i in 1845; its second series of 50 volumes as a two-monthly 
in 1870; its third series as a monthly ended December, ig 
A FourtuH SERIES commenced in January, 1896. | 

CONTRIBUTORS should send their Articles two sigma 
before the time of. issuing the number for which they are 


authors must be fully given. Notice is always to be given 
when communications offered have been, or are to be, - 


Subscription price, $6 per year, or s0 cents a auniber, 
postage prepaid in the United States; $6.40 to foreign sub- 
scribers of countries in the Postal Union. _ A few sets on. sale 
of the first, second and’third series at reduced prices. 


Ten-volume index numbers on hand for the rtqied third ana 


ADDRESS, 


AMERICAN. JOURNAL. OF SCIENCE, 
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